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In A Democracy 


THE UNDERLYING CRISIS TODAY 
By DEAN RUSK, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., July 10, 1961 


GREATLY APPRECIATE this invitation to a luncheon 
meeting of the National Press Club; it confers a privilege 
and imposes a duty. Last year, as a private citizen, I had 

the temerity to give three lectures on the conduct of our foreign 
relations. They dealt with the roles of the President, the Secre- 
tary of State and the Congress. The first was published; the 
other two, happily, were not. The three were to make up a 
thin book—how thin I did not then appreciate. 

One matter which I underestimated was the problem of ex- 
plaining foreign policy in a vigorous democracy, a democracy 
closely associated with more than forty allies and in friendly 
relations with more than fifty so-called “uncommitted nations” 
—with, in the background, those also listening who would like 
to bring our democracy down 

Public officials are engaged in “in-service training” and I am 
grateful to many of you for your help—intended and unin- 
tended—with my education during these first months of office. 

deeply believe that the public should be fully informed 

about the world situation and our courses of action to deal with 
it. In no other way can we mobilize both the necessary effort 
of a people who act through consent and the unity which i 
critically necessary in hazardous time. I believe, as well, that 
responsible public officials should in their statements seek to 
serve the public interest and not merely its passing curiosity. 

The public has a right to know, including the right to know 
that its serious business in being handled in a responsible 
fashion. For example, if there are differences between us and 
friendly nations about one or another aspect of the passing 
parade of events, these are more likely to be resolved by quiet 
conversation than by a public quarrel. If two of our friends 
find themselves in difficulty with each other, it is not always 
conducive to agreement for it to be publicly known that we 
have been offering friendly counsel. 

Our policies are public, our purposes are those which the 
nation itself enjoins upon its Government; in the main, our 
acts are public, because that is the way a democracy moves. But 


diplomacy cannot always be so, or else it would be little more 
than debate, adding its fuel to the very fires it hopes to quench. 

The press and public officials have a common problem in 
presenting foreign-policy issues to the American people. It is 
the problem of context. It arises in part because of the limita- 
tions of space and time limitations imposed upon both those 
who offer information and those who read or listen to it. It is 
almost never possible to give a complete story on each of the 
events which arouse public interest. You and we share the 
difficulty of reducing complexities to manageable proportions 
and of using accurately and economically the moments of at- 
tention we get from a busy and preoccupied nation. 

We are accustomed to think of our foreign relations as a 
series of large or small crises. To do so is itself to distort out of 
context, for it overlooks the mass of constructive relationships 
which are steadily building across national frontiers, and does 
not convey the sense of the persistent underlying crisis under 
which the world has lived since World War II. 

As prelude to your questions, I should like to comment today 
on this underlying crisis of which many, but not all, of the 
troubles which attract our attention are derived. 

Let us start from where we ourselves are and what we in this 
country should like to achieve in our relations with the rest of 
the world. Since World War II we have had more than one 
so-called great debate about foreign policy. Actually, the great- 
est debate of all occurred during that war, and the most elo- 
quent voice was the war itself; Before the fighting was over, 
we had concluded as a nation that we must throw ourselves 
into the building of a decent world order in which such con- 
flagrations could not occur. 

The nature of that world order was set forth succinctly in 
the Charter of the United Nations, a Charter backed by an 
overwhelming majority of the Senate and supported by an over- 
whelming majority of the nation. It called for a community of 
independent nations, each free to work out its own institutions 
as it saw fit, but cooperating effectively and loyally with other 
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DEAN RUSK 


nations on matters of common interest and concern. 

The inevitable disputes were to be settled by peaceful means; 
and Jet us not forget that the Charter supposed that the tried 
processes of negotiation, mediation and adjudication were to be 
preferred over violent or fruitless debate. But parties in serious 
dispute were to seek the help of the broader international com- 
munity in order that disinterested judgments could be brought 
to bear upon sensitive or inflamed issues. 

As such a world order grew in strength and effectiveness, the 
limitation and reduction of arms would improve the lot of 
man, human rights would be strengthened and the role of law 
would steadily take over from the law of the jungle. 

On matters of political arrangements the underlying thesis 
was that the people themselves should play the decisive role as 
the principle of self-determination was brought to bear. It was 
then, and remains, our hope that man can take up once again 
the ancient aspirations of the race and move to free himself 
from the burdens of war, tryanny and misery. 

With deference to our shortcomings, I think it can be pro- 
perly said that the United States threw itself with honesty and 
diligence into this great effort. It rapidly demobilized—more 
rapidly than events proved wise. It offered its atomic weapons 
to international control. It committed vast resources to the re- 
construction of war-torn nations. It cooperated both in the 
large and in detail with the great cooperative ventures of the 
community of nations. Most important of all, it turned aside 
from the ambitions and appetites which have historically been 
associated with great power and conformed its national aims 
to those I have just described. 

What has gone wrong? Why, after fifteen years, is there so 
much tension and danger in a world which had hoped for so 
much just yesterday? To be fair, let us not suppose that all of 
our problems are traceable to a single source. Under the best 
of conditions, the surging tides of nationalism and the insistent 
demands for economic and social improvement would have re- 
quired great skill and understanding to handle the inevitable 
changes which were bound to come in our post-war world. But 
these were manageable, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they could not be accommodated in the processes of peaceful 
change. 

The underlying crisis of our generation arises from the fact 
that the Soviet Union did not join the United Nations in fact, 
as well as in form, and lend itself to the commitments they and 
the rest of us made in the midst of a great war. The possession 
of power was transformed once more to ambition for more 
power. The capacity to defy law became a contempt for law. 
Doctrines were revised and adapted to promote an imperialism 
as old as the tragic history of man. An entire people was sealed 
off from the rest of the world and secrecy became a prime 
strategic weapon. The institutions of the international com- 
munity were either ignored or undermined from within. 

In the process, the very language of international intercourse 
became distorted and contrived. “Peace” has become a word to 
describe whatever condition would promote their world revolu- 
tion. “Aggression” is whatever stands in its way. “People’s 
democracy” is a term applied to regimes no one of which has 
been chosen by free election. Self-determination is loudly es- 
poused, but only in areas not under Communist control. 

The normally attractive word “negotiation” is used as a 
weapon, for the only subjects to be negotiated are further con- 
cessions to Communist appetite. Agreements are offered, but 
against the background of a long and sobering list of broken 
promises; an agreement is apparently a rest camp, where one 
pauses and refits for a further advance. New assurances are of- 
fered in the very act of withdrawing those earlier given. Law, 
as one of their spokesmen put it, “is like the tongue of a 
wagon—it goes in the direction in which it is pointed.” And 
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the gains of lawlessness are cited as the “new conditions” which 
justify new invasions of the rights of others. 

Neutrality is temporary, a pasture growing green for future 
grazing. On Jan. 6 Mr. Khrushchev said: “The revolutionary 
emergence of more and more peoples into the world arena 
creates exceptionally favorable conditions for an unprecedented 
broadening of the sphere of influence of Marxism-Leninism. 
The time is not far away when Marxism-Leninism will possess 
the minds of the majority of the world’s population.” 

Apparently, according to one of his homely maxims, “every 
vegetable has its season.” 

The underlying conflict is not an ideological struggle be- 
tween the nineteenth-century capitalism and nineteenth-century 
Marxism. It does not result from a bilaterial conflict between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

The central issue of the crisis is the announced determina- 
tion to impose a world of coercion upon those not already sub- 
jected to it. If this seems exaggerated simplicity, let us not be 
misled by our own reluctance to believe what they say, for on 
this point they have proved that they mean it. At stake is the 
survival and growth of the world of free choice and of the 
free cooperation pledged in the Charter. There is no “troika” 
on this issue—it is posed between the Sino-Soviet empire and 
all the rest, whether allied or neuvval; and it is now posed in 
every continent. 

The underlying crisis has shown itself in many forms—from 
the cynical disregard of the pledges on liberated areas, made at 
Yalta, to the latest threats to West Berlin. The calendar of 
conflict between these two dates is filled with unceasing at- 
tempts to expand an empire—some successful but many re- 
pelled by those determined to be free. 

President Kennedy has taken up his great task with a deep 
awareness of the nature of the crisis and of the actions re- 
quired by the continuing struggle for freedom. 

It is essential to get on with the building of the world com- 
munity designed by the Charter. This we would do in any 
event, but it is here that the breadth and depth of the crisis 
are fully revealed and it is here that those who would not be 
coerced can act together for a world of peace. 

We speak of uncommitted nations and we usually mean 
those who are committed to neither of the principal blocs on 
the present scene. But all nations have commitments arising out 
of their own interests and out of their own hopes for the 
future. In the United Nations commitments to the Charter can 
weave the fabric of common interest which, by reaching 
beyond the cold war, may determine its outcome. 

No less essential is the strengthening of the solidarity of 
NATO and of the Western community—possessed of enormous 
capacity to shape the course of events. The political, economic 
and military strengthening of the Western community is an 
urgent matter to which the Administration is giving full at- 
tention. 

The President has also seen that the Western world must re- 
capture the leadership of its own revolution of political free- 
dom. It is a revolution which the West itself has taken into 
every continent and which continues to stir men to action. 
This struggle for freedom in the West itself was not painless, 
nor will it be in other places in our own time. But we dare not 
yield its leadership to those who would seize it, subvert it and 
use it to destroy us. 

The President is also asking us, and other economically ad- 
vanced free nations, to reassert our leadership of the revolution 
of economic and social progress. The world of coercion is of- 
fering tempting bait for those who are determined to shake off 
their misery and want. We believe that freedom and progress 
are historic partners and that the alleged choice between rapid 
progress and free institutions is false. But this we must prove. 
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This is the meaning of the President's Alliance for Progress, 
which is stirring the hopes and the hard thinking of the na- 
tions of our own hemisphere. This is the meaning of the rapid- 
ly growing effort of the Western community to throw substan- 
tial resources behind the economic and social development of 
less favored nations. 

This is why the President is asking for thoughtful planning, 
effective leadership and determined self-help from those who 
need external assistance for national growth. And this is why 
the President is asking the Congress for aid legislation and ap- 
propriations which will put us in a position to help generate 
the momentum of development—aid which must be provided, 
in association with others, in the amounts and for the periods 
of time required to achieve enduring and satisfying results. 

During these first months, the President has established 
direct contact with the leadership of many nations in order to 
give us as quickly as possible an accurate understanding of their 
interests and views. In his own discussions with them, through 
the Vice President, Ambassador Stevenson and others, he has 
been able to lay the basis for the greater unity of our several 
alliances and the greater effort which will be required to deal 
with the continuing crisis. 

The President has recognized the changes which are oc- 
curring in the strategic problems which we and our allies must 
face and is moving, in consultation with other governments, 
to bring the free world’s capabilities up to the needs of the 
variety of dangers which have to be confronted. 

Despite the continuing crisis, we have felt it necessary to 
work diligently and realistically at the possibilities of dis- 
armament. Even though the political atmosphere is not en- 
couraging, an imaginative effort must be made to relieve the 
tensions arising from the arms race itself. We cannot under- 
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stand how the Soviet Union, which has expanded so much 
eloquence on disarmament, could have rejected the reasonable 
and workable treaty for the ban of nuclear testing which was 
tabled at Geneva this spring. 

“General and complete disarmament” are apparently among 
those words given a special meaning in the glossary of their 
world revolution. For reasonable people would suppose that the 
way to get there is to start and that the steps along the way 
must be such as to leave no one, in Aristide Briand’s words, as 
“dupes or victims.” Nonetheless, our work goes forward and 
we earnestly hope that the Congress will support the recent 
proposals of the President to make it effective. 

Let me conclude by saying that the agenda of our foreign 
relations is filled with problems requiring and getting urgent 
attention. If there are those looking for still waters, we are not 
yet there. We caf move on with confidence if we are prepared 
to do what has to be done. The free world has enormous 
strength, including the inner strength of purposes which are 
deeply rooted in the nature of man. 

The word of coercion has its problems, too. Dissensions 
within its ranks, national resistance to this modern imperialism 
and a growing demand for freedom are among them. It has 
learned that economic aid does not buy puppets, that intimida- 
tion awakens its own resistance, that the United Nations is 
tougher than they thought and that those who set off to “possess 
the minds” of man have set themselves against the course of 
history. 

Our democracy must have its turbulent debate. Free nations 
will, of course, differ among themselves as they move to build 
a common interest out of disparate circumstance and varied re- 
sponsibility. But the underlying crisis is becoming more widely 
understood and out of it will come the responses which men 
must make when their freedom is at stake. 


Maintaining The Independence 
And Freedom Of Pakistan 


PROBLEMS, MISTAKES, REMEDIES 
By MOHAMMAD AYUB KHAN, President of Pakistan 


Delivered to a joint session of United States Congress, Washington, D. C., July 12, 1961 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentle- 
men. I regard it as a great privilege to have been 
given the opportunity to address this august body, 

the most powerful and the most distinguished representative 
institution in the world. 

I am told my time is short, so although there are many things 
I could talk to you about that would probably take longer, | 
will have to go over the ground rapidly. 

I come from Pakistan, which is a country which is allied to 
the United States of America and a friend of your country. 

We gained our independence just under 14 years ago, al- 
though we are a people who have a history which stretches 
back in terms of centuries. 

Coming to independence at a time when the world is mov- 
ing at an enormously fast pace and new countries like ours 
have to make every effort to move at that pace for the sake 
of their survival poses an enormous problem. What I am going 
to talk about are essentially the problems that we in Pakistan 
face, what sort of mistakes we have made, and what sort of 
remedies we are trying to evolve for our problems. 

It would not be untrue to say that similar conditions by and 
large apply to other emergent countries. First of all, Pakistan 
lies in the Indian subcontinent. When the time for independ- 


ence came, the Moslems of the Indian subcontinent, who num- 
bered then 100 million cut of a population of some 350 mil- 
lion-odd, made a demand that they should have a separate 
homeland where they could develop on the basis of their own 
ideology. 

This demand was based on our resolves to put into practice 
our beliefs and the principles of our faith. At the same time 
when it came to a counting of heads in a society like that of 
India with its caste system and other prejudices, people who 
do not fit into this caste system have no particular place worth 
mentioning. So this minority, if you like to call it that, of 100 
million felt that in the type of society which is ordained by 
Hinduism, we shall have no place unless we have a separate 
homeland. So, therefore, I like you to understand this demand 
and this carving out of a separate homeland of Muslims in the 
subcontinent was not based on bigotry or intolerance or any- 
thing like that. The whole object was to escape those things 
to the extent possible. That really is the genesis and the philos- 
ophy of Pakistan. We have no intention of creating a theo- 
cratic or a priest-ridden state or anything like that. We want 
only to develop in the light of our faith and our beliefs. 

Having said that, I shall then describe the sort of problems 
we have to face—social problems, economic problems, and 
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political problems. Socially, and it is only recently that we have 
been trying to break out of that state, we were a feudal society. 
There was hardly any industry in the areas that comprised 
Pakistan. We provided the manpower for the British Army 
which fought—and I, myself, was one of them—for the Brit- 
ish cause right from, perhaps, Peiping to New Chapelle. Our 
society apart from being feudal is very much tribal—with a 
tribal consciousness, and so on. So after independence, the im- 
mediate problem was how to weld this society into a nation. 
In order to be able to do that measures, such as for instance, 
the equalization of different strata of society was mecessary. 
At the same time, we had to organize and install political in- 
stitutions which would enable that society of different stratas 
to be able to make a wise choice. There was a dearth of educa- 
tion in the country. About 15 percent of the people were edu- 
cated. Our agriculture was and still is not modern, and unless 
a country’s agriculture is put right and its people are given 
the food and the necessary ingredients for a healthy life, we 
cannot carry through other reforms or measures of progress. 

Politically we have not gone very far because we just came 
out of feudalism. We did not have political institutions suited 
to the genius of the people. Our aim always has been and al- 
ways shall be to have representative institutions, to have demo- 
cracy with the people having a direct voice in their own affairs. 

We did not have political institutions that could meet our 
requirements in the light of the state of development of our 
society. We adopted the British parliamentary form of political 
system, a highly refined system. We chose this highly refined 
system because that was the only one with which our leaders 
were familiar and which had a chance of success. 

As far as the basic, shall we say, basic need for having a 
democratic system is concerned, it was not something that 
had to be imposed from the outside. Certainly in our Moslem 
society, there is a deep belief in ideas of brotherhood and fra- 
ternity. These are the basic principles of our faith. 


In Moslem society there is no such thing as color prejudice 
or race prejudice. Our people are, shall we say, colorblind and 
race blind. Therefore, the ingredients of democracy are there. 

The question was, How would we evolve, what sort of sys- 
tem could we evolve, that suited our set of problems, that 
suited the genius of our peoples and their circumstances and 
their aspirations. 

As I said, Pakistan came into being some 14 years ago. After 
coming into being we were faced with several major problems. 
There being various areas of Pakistan we had to set up initially 
a central government and a number of provincial governments. 
Those governments did not exist as such in the area of the 
Pakistan; they had to be started from the word go. 

Thereafter, for a time, we had the father of the nation of 
whom you might have heard, Mohammed Ali Jinnah. He died 
soon after Pakistan came into being. His very trusted lieuten- 
ant, the able Liaqat Ali Kahn as you know, was assassinated 
some years afterwards. We had a succession of bad leadership 
when the need was for powerful leadership, for positive leader- 
ship, for leadership that would give stability to the country, 
and give meaning and purpose to the institutions of demo- 
cracy, and establish healthy traditions of democratic govern- 
ment, 

The day came when we got into a very bad state of affairs 
indeed; our political affairs ran into great difficulty through 
politica! wrangling, through lack of clarity of vision, courage, 
and character. Some of the men who should have taken the 
trouble to exert and show their authority failed to do so, and 
it looked as though the country were going to disintegrate. 

Our people are very good people. They bore all this with 
great fortitude and courage, but after a stage they began to 
lose heart. 


The time came when I heard of it with my own ears. I was 
then the commander in chief of the army. I had been the 
commander in chief for 7 years. People openly started saying 
that this man could save us if he wished to, but he does not 
have the courage to do so. 

They did not realize my problem. My problem was for a 
new fledgling country to create an army worthy of the people. 
That was the first thing. 

If you will study the history of any country that has gotten 
its independence, a country that has a good nonpolitical army 
and a good civil service, in spite of difficulty, has been able to 
move on and preserve its integrity. Therefore, it was my duty 
and honor to give the country the army it deserved; and, fur- 
thermore, in spite of the prevalence of these trying political 
conditions, to insure that that army remained nonpolitical. 

Before that on several occasions I had been approached by 
the then head of state to the effect we could see that as we were 
going on we were not going to make any headway and would 
I take over power. I refused that offer. It was not that one did 
not feel the sense of responsibility, but my loyalty was to the 
soldiers of my country and to that army to which I belonged. 
However, the stage comes in life when you have to think of 
your future, the future of your generation and their very exist- 
ence, and unpleasant decisions have to be made. 

Therefore, there was a revolution in our country. I was the 
head of that revolution and it was, therefore, my responsibility 
to put into effect the sort of things that would remove the 
illnesses of the country, and bring it back to life and prepare it 
for the forward march of development and progress. 

We therefore embarked on several measures of reform. The 
first thing that I thought must be done was to remove or shorten 
the gap between the “haves” and the “have nots” of the coun- 
try. Our country, basically an agricultural country, consisted of 
a large number of landowners, who owned enormous areas of 
land, and a large number of people without land or a very lim- 
ited amount of land. In a society like that you cannot work out 
a balanced wholesome democratic system. If the bulk of the 
people are under compulsion and obligation to a limited num- 
ber, no democratic form of government can really go on and 
work very well. 

So I consulted my associates, and I put before them: the sort 
of things I wanted to do, the sort of reforms I considered were 
necessary. They told me that the land reform was going to be 
the most difficult reform because this is the sort of thing that 
affects the most powerful people of the country, and if some- 
thing goes wrong there will be rivers of blood in the country. 

Well, in a difficult situation like that you have got to take 
courage in your hands, you have to make difficult decisions, 
and I came to this conclusion: Unless we can resolve this prob- 
lem, nothing else will have any lasting effect or will be of any 
use. 

We devised a scheme of land reform. It was not based on 
any form of vindictiveness. It was based on the philosophy that 
if a family wants to live on land they shall have enough land 
to be able to occupy their time and give them a good return, 
so that they can live a decent life and educate their children 
decently. 

Therefore, a very sensible scheme was devised, and for the 
rest of the land that was taken over compensation was offered 
and paid. This land was then given to the tenants who became 
the owners of the land, and they are paying the cost of the 
land over a period of 20 years. I am glad to be able to tell you 
that the land reform went off exceedingly well. 

A large number of these landowners are personal friends of 
mine. They are people I went to school with, people I was 
associated with in the army and elsewhere; we had known each 
other, we had been together, we had been shooting together, 
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and so forth and so on. I often meet them and I tell them that 
these misfortunes I had to impose against my own friends | 
believe served them and the country well. I believe that I have 
saved my country from a terrible turmoil that was bound to 
occur if things had drifted on as they were. 

As I say, the whole thing went off exceedingly well, indeed, 
and I felt proud of our people that they saw the signs of the 
time. Although it is not very easy to part with land—I do not 
know what happens in your country, but in my country if 
somebody takes someone else’s land, even an inch, they are 
prepared to shoot him. Now, none of these things happened. 
There has been a very good friend of America who went there 
and he met somebody and said: “Well, I am very glad to see 
the sort of things that have been done in Pakistan by your 
President, except that he has nor shot a single landowner so 
far.” So I told him, Go and tell him there is no necessity for it 
—that shooting is not necessary. And it is a most stupid thing 
to do. It leaves its legacy, it leaves its scar. 

In our revolution there were no victims. People who had 
done wrong were given the option of retiring from public 
life, if they wished to do so, on specific charges. At the end 
of those charges there was not even imprisonment provided, 
because my object was not to get involved in negative things 
but to be thinking of the future. 

We have a limited amount of manpower that must be em- 
ployed in the reconstruction of our country and of our society. 

In the economic field we were badly off. The problem of our 
balance of payments was going wrong. Our agricultural pro- 
duction was not in a healthy state. From being a surplus food- 
producing area we became a deficit area, for several reasons. 
Of course, in addition, the rise in population was a thing that 
caused us worry, and it still causes us worry. 

So we endeavored to put the economy of the country on as 
healthy a basis as possible under present circumstances and 
under the present resources of the country 

Politically we had to think and ask ourselves what sort of 
system can work in our circumstances of today. 

Some people think that if there was a parliament elected by 
the people we could have a democratic arrangement. Bur the 
moment that parliament was elected, the members of parlia- 
ment lost all contact with their constituencies, lost all contact 
with the people. No democratic system can work unless it has 
its roots in the daily life of people. It cannot be a system which 
rather like an umbrella or a parachute can hang in the air. It 
has to have roots right in the hearts and life of the system. If 
the system is so designed that its roots go right down, the 
people are in a position to order their lives. If they order it 
well, they will reap the reward of it, and if they do not order 
it well they will suffer. 

They learn the art of give and take, the art of discussions. 
They learn through that way the spirit of accommodation 
which is so necessary to run any democratic system. 

Take your country, or take Britain, for instance. The real 
democratic system emerges from your trade unions, from your 
cooperatives, from your associations of all description, where 
people order their lives collectively in a spirit of give and take. 
If there is a heated discussion about something and somebody's 
opinion is not accepted, he does not think that the world is 
going to come to an end or that the heavens are going to fall. 
In our country, in our part of the world, political feelings run 
far deeper than in any other part of the world, so that our con- 
cern was to find such an arrangement which would have con- 
tact with the life of the people. We had to awaken our people, 
who live in the villages, and so forth, to the new requirements 
of the time, and to the necessity for doing their full share in 
the advancement of the country; and that means day-to-day 
education, day-to-day acquisition of information and under- 
standing of events and affairs. 
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And so, therefore, we set up a system which we called, for 
want of a better name, a system of basic democracy. It was 
based on this principle, that if you asked a person a question 
which he or she could answer from that person’s knowledge, 
you would get the right response, and you would get the right 
election. But if your electoral system is so designed that broad 
masses of the people ask questions on matters with which they 
do not deal, or they are asked to make decisions about per- 
sonalities they do not know, then they have to ask somebody 
else, or somebody else has to go and tell them that somebody is 
like this and somebody else is like that, and that somebody else 
often is a political demagogue. I do not say all »liticians are 
that way, but certainly there is a difference betweca politicians, 
and some of them just mislead the people and further schisms 
are started within the society. 

I know that your system works on a two-party basis and like 
any other game, you have got to have rules for it. You cannot 
have more than two teams in the field, can you? If you have 
more than two teams in the field you have confusion. You do 
not know who is losing and who is winning. 

In our case, there were to my knowledge 15 teams in the 
field. You can imagine the state of chaos that that sort of con- 
dition creates. 

Coming back to this problem which we posed to ourselves 
and for which we had to provide an answer, it was, What 
sort of electoral system should we have and what sort of po- 
litical institutions should we have which would correspond to 
the lives of the people? We decided to introduce this system of 
basic democracy. In essence it amounts to this, that eligible 
voters up to about three to four hundred were given the chance 
to elect one person. 

We found from experience that in about 95 cases out of 100 
they elected wisely. In many cases, people of standing and 
wealth, and so on, had not been elected and somebody else, a 
person of better character or shall we say, influence with the 
people was elected. The meaning of that is that we gave the 
people a chance to answer a question which they could answer 
from their own personal knowledge. 

About 10 members so elected from one unit in the area form 
what we call the basic union council. Thereafter we have 
people that are elected on the next tier of administration, then 
the next tier right up to the province. The advantage of that is 
that these people’s representatives will work in conjunction 
with the Government officials on development plans or wel- 
fare work, and so on. Through this period, shall we say, the 
Government officials will learn the needs of the people through 
the people’s representatives, and will know what is possible 
within the means of the country and what is not. It will also 
have the effect of mellowing the bureaucracy, it will have the 
effect of bringing a sense of responsibility to the people's 
representatives. 

The point is, How does this system finally culminate? It 
should culminate in a parliament or the election of a president, 
as we hope we shall have in our country. My belief is that if 
these some 80,000 elected people become the electoral college, 
then you can easily and rapidly have the parliament and the 
election of the President. We will get good response from them 
because these are people, by and large, having wider horizons, 
and they have the necessary mental caliber, or should have the 
necessary mental caliber, to answer questions a little higher 
than they were asked before. So through that system we hope 
we will have elected the right people to office and they will do 
better for the country. 

One other thing we have to remember in our circumstances 
is that while we have a gigantic task of carrying out reforms in 
order to get rid of our past ills and evils and introduce new 
reforms, shall we say, when you are dealing with reforms 
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you have to deal with vested interests and you have to take hard 
decisions, and for that you need stable government, you need 
strong government. I do not say you need dictatorship, you 
need strong government. 

That is our requirement, to have stable, strong government, 
for whatever number of years are specified, 5 or 10. So our 
problem was to devise a system which would give us the sub- 
stance of what I am talking about, because without that no 
progress is possible. 

We set up a constitutional commission some time ago, and 
they have submitted a report which is now under examination. 
I hope that everything will go all right. Our next budget should 
be passed by a parliament which will be brought into being 
under the new constitution and under the new system. 

One thing I would like to say, and that is this, that some- 
times we Moslems are accused of being rather bigoted. But our 
friends who have been able to work democratic systems more 
efficiently than us, are also bigoted, too, in this fashion, that if 
a democratic system does not exactly conform to their pattern 
they say there is something wrong with it. Well, Pakistan is not 
going to conform to any one particular pattern, but I certainly 
hope our pattern will meet all our requirements. I think the 
essence is this, that as long as the people have the right to 
choose their leaders, choose their masters, and have the right to 
remove their masters, the essence of democracy is there. 

So when you are looking at our constitution, when it comes 
into being, I would like you to please bear that in mind and 
not be too hypercritical because you may well find—and we are 
not bragging about this—we are only trying to resoive our own 
problems in the light of the mistakes we have made—but it 
may well be that this may be the pattern which suits all new 
people who are emerging and who are struggling to find 
stability for their country. For what is the good of gaining in- 
dependence unless you apply yourself to the betterment of your 
people and to the betterment of their living conditions. In our 
struggle for economic growth, we have tremendous problems. 
We have the problem of, shall we say, at the moment a de- 
ficiency of food. We have to set up industries in order to be 
able to employ our manpower more effectively. We have to 
process our raw materials in order to be able to save foreign ex- 
change on importations and so on. In this effort, to my knowl- 
edge, the resources generated by a country wanting to develop, 
have never been sufficient to enable it to develop and, certainly, 
not at the pace that we have to develop today because we are 
up against time. If we do not make the grade, within shall we 
say another 15 to 20 years, we shall be overtaken by com- 
munism and that will be a great, great calamity. So, therefore, 
whilst your development took place, shall we say, in 70 or 80 
or 100 years, and similarly in Europe, we through force of cir- 
cumstance have to quicken that pace in spite of the tremendous 
odds we have to face. 

In order to be able to maintain our independence and main- 
tain our freedom, which we so dearly love, we have to seek 
assistance of friendly countries, and your country, your people, 
have been great friends and have been very generous in assist- 
ing us. But, all I can tell you is this. You are carrying out a very 
noble task, indeed. Let me put it to you like this. Today we 
want you to assist us to develop. We need foreign capital. We 
need machines. We need this and we need that. You might say, 
“We have heard this before.”"—that you are getting a bit tired 
of this story. I would like to suggest to you, you had better not 
get tired of this story. 

I sometimes read the American papers and one impression 
one gets is this—that foreign aid is a thing that is a real whip- 
ping horse—it gets wet and hot—and the Government gets 
all the blame in the world. I can understand the reasons. It is 
a slogan which does not catch votes. It has no particular lobby. 


We live far away. 

It is not really very easy to part with your money in a hurry. 
It is not a very pleasant thing to do. But, may I put it to you 
like this? We are pressing against you today as friends. If we 
make good, I think you will in some fashion get it back—in 
many ways you will get it back. If we do not make good and if, 
Heaven forbid, we go under communism, then we shall still 
press against you—but not as friends. So, to my mind, there is 
very little choice so far as the affluent countries like yours are 
concerned. As far as the problem of aid is concerned—you have 
to give it to us—because it involves the fate of the world and 
also your own destiny. You have every right to demand and 
expect that this aid is usefully and profitably and sensibly em- 
ployed; although there, too, you have missions all over the 
world dealing with aid problems. And when these inquisitions 
take place as to how it was spent in this country, that country, 
they produce horrid stories. I greatly admire the numbers of 
your people who go out and work in a dedicated fashion in 
different environment and amongst different people totally 
foreign to them and do their best. To expect this sort of pro- 
gram, a program of this nature to succeed in every phase is 
asking too much. You will have to produce very high quality 
manpower to conduct this operation and you will then have to 
train them in such situations. It is evident that there must be 
proper supervision. 

But what is the answer? If we go wrong anywhere we want 
to be told; because, after all, our effort is to make the money 
spent go as far as possible to get the maximum benefit; but at 
the same time nobody expects 100 percent return and per- 
fection on the part of everybody. Just study your own in- 
dustrial development and you will find the kind of mistakes 
that are to be made in a new country like mine. You made 
them manifold when you were going through this process. 

So what I would like to tell you is that it is good policy to 
aid your friends, because if we as your friend make good we 
will gain strength and you will gain strength. 

Whilst embarking on a program of this nature one of the 
things that we in Pakistan have to be very careful about is to 
avoid the sort of phenomena that occurred in Europe. When a 
society bursts out of feudalism and enters a more sophisticated 
sphere of industry, commerce, new stresses and strains emerge, 
old temples get broken, and the moral fiber of the people gets 
weakened, unless those who are the leaders of thought are wise 
enough to see ahead of the times and recognize the demands 
of society. 

My own humble assessment of your problem is that free 
states fail to recognize the requirements of a new society for the 
simple reason that they do not quite understand the new 
strains and stresses that are set up in a developing society, with 
the result that the affairs of religion get completely divorced 
from the affairs of the world; secularism, territcrial to national- 
ism and chauvinism develop, bringing untold miseries to man- 
kind. As a revulsion to that I believe emerges communism. 

The point is, how can we avoid making similar mistakes? 
How can we adjust our ideology and our moral code to new 
developments, so that as we advance materially we also advance 
spiritually. That to my mind can only be done if you separate 
the principle of any ideology like ours, or yours for instance, 
from the method of operations during different periods. 

I have a lot of other things here, but I do not think I will 
waste your time except to say this: Let me tell you that we in 
Pakistan have the greatest regard for your people. You are a 
great country. We appreciate the assistance you have given us 
from time to time, we welcome our friendship with you; we 
also take a deep interest in your affairs, your thinking, your 
plans, your actions. If anything goes right here, we take pride 
in that. If something goes wrong hére, that has an adverse effect 
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on our people. You today have world obligations, you cannot 
hide yourself from this position in the world no matter what 
you say. If you do, you do so at your own peril. 

So, therefore, let me assure you that we have the deepest in- 
terest in your affairs and we hope you will have the same inter- 
est in our affairs because, let me tell you, that if there is real 
trouble there is no other country in Asia on whom you will be 
able to count. The only people who will stand by you are the 
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people of Pakis:an. Provided you are also prepared to stand by 
them. 

So I would like you to please remember that whatever may 
be the dictates of your worldwide commitments, you will, I 
hope, take care that you will not take any steps that might ag- 
gravate our problems or in any fashion jeopardize our security. 
As long as you remember that, I have no doubt in my mind 
that our friendship will grow in strength. 

I thank you. 


United States Foreign Policy 


RECENT EVENTS AND CONTINUING PROBLEMS 
By J. W. FULBRIGHT, Senator from Arkansas 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., June 29, 1961 


ADAM PRESIDENT, for the past 2 months the 
attention of the world has been engaged by a series 
of dramatic events. In their wake, a great many 

Americans have been left shocked, confused, and frustrated by 
unmistakable blows to the prestige of the United States. First, 
a Soviet flier orbited the earth in a space vehicle. Then came 
the misadventure in Cuba. This was quickly followed by a 
further decline in the Laos situation, which has set the stage 
for what may be an unhappy denouement to that affair. 

On the heels of these events, there has emerged another Ber- 
lin crisis, one that probably is more serious than any of its 
predecessors. I do not now intend to explore the elements of 
the Berlin situation. It is at this moment under the most serious 
study by this Government and our European allies. 

My fear is that many Americans, including some whose 
judgment is generally good, are drawing the wrong conclusions 
from the earlier events I mentioned. From the Soviet space 
achievement, they conclude that we mus: dramatically expand 
our man-in-space program, whatever the cost. The lesson of 
Cuba, they suggest, is that the objective was the correct one, 
but that the means employed were inadequate. And they 
further suggest that any means by which we can block Com- 
munist encroachment in our hemispheric garden is the proper 
course of action. From the events in Laos, many of these voices 
argue that a political settlement in the present circumstances 
will simply yield up another country to communism; that we 
must prevent with any available means the formation in Laos 
of a government that includes Communist participation. 

What these voices are saying is that the United States ts the 
strongest country in the world, and should not hesitate to com- 
mit its strength to the active defense of its policies anywhere 
outside the Communist empire. This is dangerous doctrine; 
nothing would please Communist leaders more than to draw 
the United States into costly commitments of its resources to 
peripheral struggles in which the principal Communist powers 
are not themselves directly involved. 

As a Nation, we are understandably prone to be more re- 
sponsive to dramatic events than to the hard, continuing strug- 
gle itself. This is a susceptibility that is common to free 
societies, but much less a problem to totalitarian societies. As 
a Nation, we are a ruggedly pragmatic people, accustomed to 
disposing of problems swiftly and resolutely. Yet it may be 
that the simple trial and error methods that accompanied our 
growth are not relevant to our present role as defenders of 
Western civilization. 

As leader, we must recognize that the struggle with our 
Communist adversary has entered a critical phase. Our position 
has been steadily receding over the past several years. We can 
no longer afford errors. Henceforth, we must endow our actions 


with greater wisdom, judgment, and consistency than has been 
the case in recent years. This is a large order. We are caught up 
in a swirl of events. Wisdom and judgment derive from reflec- 
tive thought. It is difficult to bring these qualities to bear on 
events that often develop with bewildering speed. The answer, 
of course, is policy. We must develop policies against which 
we can properly evaluate our initiatives and our responses to 
critical events. We must also develop style. It is one thing to 
enunciate policies, and another to make them credible. It is 
style, our performance as a Nation and a great power, that 
determines the credibility of our policies. In the present strug- 
gle, style is as important as power. They have a 1-to-1 relation- 
ship. 

Cuba, Laos, the Soviet cosmonaut—none of these by itself is 
a threat to our national security or to the long-term success of 
our policies. But by exaggerating their significance and reacting 
to them injudiciously we disfigure our national style and under- 
mine our policies. 

Since the end of World War II, our overall policy has been 
clear to us; but its outlines have occasionally been blurred in 
the view of others by our diplomatic performance. Our objec- 
tive has been world peace, which we have tried to maintain 
by cooperating with many other countries and assisting the 
efforts of each one to find its own destiny in an atmosphere 
free of coersion. More specifically, we helped to preserve the 
independence of Greece and Turkey with timely assistance. 
The Marshall plan allowed each country of Western Europe 
to preserve its independent character, and restored the entire 
area to economic health. 

We sought to internationalize control of the atom at a 
moment when we, alone, possessed the knowledge of nuclear 
power. This initiative was frustrated by the Soviet Union. At 
that moment, when we possessed a nuclear monopoly, we 
might have imposed our will upon the Soviet Union; but we 
did not. Subsequently, the pressures arising from the Soviet 
Union's imperialistic design induced us to form defensive alli- 
ances with other countries. As the stress of the struggle shifted 
from a military to an economic and social context, we intensi- 
fied our efforts to enable other countries to develop strong 
institutions and better standards of life for their peoples. We 
have encouraged regional groupings. With the OECD, we have 
recognized the interdependence of our own economy with those 
of 19 countries; and we have led in creating an instrument 
that will enable other capital exporting countries to join with 
us in an effort to narrow the gap between the rich and the 
poor societies of the world. We helped to create the United 
Nations, and we have faithfully honored our obligations and 
commitments to the world organization. 

It is with such policies that we have sought to clarify our 
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intentions, and to achieve our objective of peace, stability, and 
progress in a changing world. Many of our most vexatious 
problems have grown out of the occasional lapses and depar- 
tures from the philosophy that has inspired our policies. Our 
equivocal position in the mid-1950’s on the question of so- 
called neutralism is one example of such a lapse. The impet- 
uous withdrawal of our support for the Aswan Dam project in 
Egypt is another, and has had far-reaching consequences. The 
massive retaliation statement was a lapse. We can point to the 
Cuban affair as a more recent example. In the past 10 years, 
we have sometimes defended what may be regarded as the in- 
defensible—the regimes of certain anachronistic leaders whose 
only virtue was their anticommunism. Such gestures have 
harmed, not helped, our position. The point is this: We are 
confident that our objectives are correct and unassailable; yet 
our bona fides will be fully accepted by others only if and when 
our performance is fully consistent with these stated objectives. 
This is part of the burden of being a great power and a leader. 

It may be that the time has come to reappraise some of our 
basic assumptions. Throughout much of this century many 
Americans assumed—wrongly—that the transgressions and 
affronts to world order committed by aggressive forces were 
none of our business. With the collapse of that assumption, a 
good many of us have swung in the other direction and to the 
opposite conclusion that we can—and should—impose our 
design for living upon the uncertain but aspirant societies of 
the world. This assumption is also illogical. However admirable 
our design may be, it cannot be imposed. 

In the struggle with communism, there is a double standard. 
The Communists seek to impose their design on other coun- 
tries. Their tactics most often are a brew of terror, subversion, 
and saturation propaganda, mixed with promises, of which a 
number are translated into meaningful assistance. The United 
States seeks not to impose its hegemony upon others, but to 
help others remain independent and safe from foreign domina- 
tion. It is suggested with some frequency that U. S. policies 
would be improved by an infusion of the more mischievous 
tactics employed by the Communists; that with some applica- 
tion we could beat the Communists at their own game. This, 
I think, totally misses the point and the real nature of the 
struggle. The fact is that our greatest strength—indeed, our 
greatest asset in the struggle—is this double standard. Ours is 
a permissive system, challenged by one that is totalitarian. Our 
system guarantees certain basic rights to the individual, and 
it is these that have made the United States the focus of man’s 
best hope for a way of life that is consistent with his quest for 
freedom and dignity. 

Ir is not our affluence, or our plumbing, or our clogged free- 
ways that grip the imagination of others. Rather, it is the 
values upon which our system is built. These values imply our 
adherence not only to liberty and individual freedom, but also 
to international peace, law and order, and constructive social 
purpose. When we depart from these values, we do so at our 
peril. The world, as we have come to realize, also recognizes 
the double standard, and demands from the United States a 
higher order of conduct than is expected from others. Whether 
this distinction will be an asset or a liability in the struggle 
with communism, remains to be seen. Certainly the answer 
rests with us. If we are faithful to our own values, while fol- 
lowing an intelligent, courageous, and consistent line or policy, 
we are likely to find a high measure of the support we seek 
abroad. But if we fail our own values and ideals, ultimately we 
shall have failed ourselves. 

In glancing over the shards of past civilizations, the eye 
pauses wistfully over the glory radiated by Periclean Athens. 
As if plotted by one of its own dramatists, the seed of the 
tragedy that befell Athens and the other city states can be 
traced to the highest moment of Athenian brilliance. Shortly 
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after the start of their brief ascendency—and well before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War—the Athenians made a 
distinction between themselves and those who depended on 
their leadership and benevolence. They denied to these others 
the elevated and enlightened attitudes which inspired the gen- 
ius of their own society. Thus, the Athenians lost the respect 
and good will of those who might have supported them in the 
struggle against Sparta. 

The highest achievements of our society are also the product 
of ideas first put forth in the world by these old Athenians. 
And as Athens was the leader of a league of city states, so is 
the United States the leader of a number of societies who seek 
primarily the continuing right to be free to choose for them- 
selves. 

Some may object that, as a practical matter, the fire spread by 
communism can be fought effectively only with fire. I disagree. 
The United States must remain strong and firm. But the United 
States, in order to prevail, must also help others toward the 
fulfillment of their own highest purposes. The United States 
cannot guarantee the borders of a neutral country against infil- 
tration, or its villages from subversion. But the United States 
can become a pivotal force in enabling well-intentioned gov- 
ernments of independent countries to bring about the eco- 
nomic and social reforms that their societies are understandably 
enough insisting upon. Given such reforms, subversive efforts 
fail, and terrorists are unable to intimidate unsympathetic 
peasants and villagers backed up by alert government forces. 
The late President Magsaysay of the Philippines understood 
the elements of the problem, and in his country disposed of it 
decisively. 

Mao Tse-tung, who directed the most stupendous of guer- 
rilla operations, is a high authority on the subject. In his 
treatise on guerrilla warfare, he wrote: 

Guerrillas are like fish, and the people are the water in which 
the fish swim. If the temperature of the water is right, the 
fish multiply and flourish. 

In colonial Indochina, the temperature was right; the French 
spent 8 years trying to defeat the Vietminh guerrilla army. 
They invested $7 billion in this war, which cost the lives of 
100,000 French and Vietnamese soldiers. At one stage, the 
French committed a force of a half million men to the fighting. 
But France bore the heavy burden of its colonial record and its 
unconcern with political and social reform. Inevitably, France 
lost. 

In Laos, the Communist Pathet Lao guerrillas have also 
found the temperature of the water agreeable. Here, however, 
the situation lacked the element of inevitability. Somewhat 
quixotically, the United States sought to make an armed anti- 
Communist bastion of Laos. This was a mistake. Laos is a 
primitive country. Most Lao are rooted in the past. Theirs is 
the pace of the meandering Mekong River which nourishes 
their lands. Most are concerned, not with an entity known as 
Laos, but with their families, with the life in their villages, and 
with their religion. They are a disarmingly gentle people, for 
whom conflict is disagreeable. They keenly dislike killing each 
other. It is likely that many more people are presently losing 
their lives in the terror-ridden countryside of South Vietnam 
each month than have died from all the strife in Laos. 

I say that our policy in Laos was a mistake, because it was 
not related to the needs of the country or to the nature of its 
people and their interests. In a landlocked country of moun- 
tains, rain forests, and river delta—a country profoundly back- 
ward, even by regional standards—the United States attempted 
to establish an anti-Communist force in the form of an elabor- 
ately outfitted 29,000-man army and a tame government. 

The situation in Laos has wobbled, ever since, between 
tragedy and farce. Just as there was never any pro-Communist 
motivation among most Lao there was no anti-Communist 
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motivation, either. And the United States utterly failed to in- 
spire it. The illusion that we could make a bastion of Laos cost 
us more than $300 million. The cost to our prestige can not be 
measured. 

South Vietnam is a different case. The people are anti-Com- 
munist. That would seem to raise a question. If the tempera- 
ture of the water is not right, how is it that the Communist 
Viet Cong guerrillas in South Vietnam have managed to gain 
a foothold in much of the countryside? The answer appears to 
rest with the regime of Vietnam's President Diem. 

The regime in Vietnam has been strong in a situation where 
strength has been essential. It has been courageous and diligent 
in bringing order and economic progress out of the chaos that 
attended the country’s birth. It can point to a record of steady 
accomplishment. Yet the regime has lacked something in 
benevolence and has shown impatience toward a people who 
have suffered a great deal. Opposition, including that of anti- 
Communist elements, has been vigorously suppressed. It is a 
regime that of necessity has been authoritarian, but one that 
also has been perhaps unnecessarily severe. On balance, how- 
ever, it should be said that the accomplishments of this regime 
are overlooked by many observers and commentators, who all 
too frequently have accepted uncritically the most abusive gos- 
sip and propaganda circulated about President Diem and his 
administration. 

The term “qualified success” could be used to describe the 
American performance in Vietnam as well as the Diem regime. 
Our aid programs have enabled the country to endure and to 
achieve modest progress. Yet the emphasis has been too heavily 
weighted on the military side. If there has been any assessment 
by us of Vietnam's long-range economic problems—any coher- 
ent effort to measure programs against economic targets—I am 
not aware of it. 

Ultimately, Vietnam's struggle for survival as an independ- 
ent country will be determined by the economic and social 
progress that flow from the programs and policies of its Gov- 
ernment. Paramilitary operations might influence, but would 
not determine the outcome. Neither would a costly, protracted, 
and inconclusive military struggle in Laos determine the out- 
come in Vietnam. For the United States, the proper course is 
to continue sustaining and supporting efforts of the Vietnamese 
Army to cope effectively with the foe in being—tough bands 
of hit-and-run Communist guerrillas—while devoting at least 
as much effort to assisting and guiding the Vietnamese people 
in their struggle for dignity and economic independence. 

One of President Diem’s responsible critics in the Far East 
is the correspondent for the French newspaper, Le Monde, who 
said last month: 

Contrary to what some might believe, the Vietminh does 
not pretend, at the present time, to convert the South Vietnam 
population to communism. This population knows too much 
about communism and does not like it. The Vietminh knows 
this and is far less ambitious. It only tries to accomplish one 
thing: That Mr. Diem’s government does not conquer this 
population or rather that it loses it, that the population com- 
pletely ceases to obey him. 

The obvious consequence of serious defections away from 
the Diem regime by the Vietnamese people would be a vac- 
uum. This vacuum inevitably would be filled by the only other 
significant force in the country—the Communists. 

The tempo of Communist subversion in southeast Asia has 
been stepped up briskly in the past several months. We can 
hardly expect a respite; indeed, one can safely assume only 
that the struggle for independence in southeast Asia has 
entered a decisive stage. The pressure will be relentless. Some 
countries, especially the politically nonalined, have not yet been 
exposed to the weight of the problem, but they are acutely con- 


scious of the danger 
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Were I the leader of one of these countries, I would adopt 
the following policy toward the United States. I would repeat 
and clarify my determination to remain free of political aline- 
ment with either power bloc. I would seek economic and tech- 
nical assistance from the United States, and remind the United 
States that if I choose to accept limited aid from the Commu- 
nist bloc I am not unaware of communism’s ultimate plans for 
my country. But I would discreetly point out that the United 
States cannot with guns, tanks, jeeps—or even with dollars— 
keep communism out of my country. The United States, I 
would add, can help me keep communism out of my country 
by imaginatively and dispassionately supporting my efforts to 
promote the welfare of my people. If communism should attack 
my country from without, I would call upon the United States 
and its allies for whatever military support they could make 
available. If communism should commence a campaign of ter- 
ror and subversion inside my country, I would seek from the 
United States technical military assistance so that I might cope 
effectively with this Communist device. And I would seek still 
further direct economic assistance so that I would quicken the 
pace of progress in my country. 

If I were one of the so-called neutralist leaders of a newly 
independent country, I—like most of this group—would have 
silently identified my hopes for the future with American lead- 
ership. And despairing of consistently wise American leader- 
ship, as I often would, I might impart this thought to my 
American colleagues. The Soviet revolution occurred more re- 
cently than the American. And its heirs are adroit in trimming 
their sails to the revolutionary winds of change around the 
world. Yet much of the world remembers what the American 
Revolution has accomplished. And the countless millions who 
do remember—whether in Vietnam, Iran, Cuba, or elsewhere— 
hope and imsist that the spirit and intelligence that inspired 
America’s revolution will animate America’s foreign policy. 

Earlier in these remarks, I referred to the alarming reactions 
of many Americans to the Cuban affair, as well as to the wors- 
ened Laotian situation. Cuba, of course, for all intents and pur- 
poses, has been transformed into a Communist oriented, totali- 
tarian state. It is idle to expect the present Cuban regime to 
reform, to collapse, or to be overthrown by its exiles. And I 
submit that to overthrow it by American force, or by some 
combination including American force, would be self-defeating 
and would create more problems than would be solved. We 
often hear that the existence of a Communist regime in Cuba 
is intolerable to the United States. Bur is that really the case? 
I know it is embarrassing and annoying and potentially danger- 
ous, but is it really intolerable? 

The possibility of Soviet missile bases and jet aircraft bases 
in Cuba is frequently noted. I suppose we would all be less 
comfortable if the Soviets did install missile bases in Cuba, but 
I am not sure that our national existence would be in sub- 
stantially greater danger than is the case today. Nor do I think 
that such bases would substantially alter the balance of power 
in the world. 

What would substantially alter the balance of power in the 
world would be precipitate action by the United States result- 
ing in the alienation of most of Latin America, Asia and Africa. 

I believe that if we intervene unilaterally in Cuba, we pre- 
judice our cause in the hemisphere. The contrary argument by 
the interventionists is that if we do not intervene, we lose the 
hemisphere—that is, that if Cuba continues to exist as a base 
for Communist propaganda, subversion, and agitation, the 
other countries of Latin America, beginning first in Central 
America and the Caribbean, will gradually be subverted and 
overthrown. 

It is quite true that, as President Kennedy said to the news- 
paper editors, a Communist Cuba poses greater dangers to 
Latin America than it does to us. My point is that the vulner- 
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ability of Latin American to communism may well be increased 
more by unilateral action against Cuba than by the continued 
existence of Castro’s Cuba. One cannot honestly be dogmatic 
about this. The hour is very late in Latin America. Many of the 
free governments of that area walk a tightrope. But the situa- 
tion is not completely hopeless, nor are we completely helpless. 

There is much that we can do to strengthen the cause of 
freedom in the Western Hemisphere, if we have the wit to do 
it and if we get on with the job. We have neglected the job as 
long as we dare. 

We can act vigorously and imaginatively to implement the 
alliance for progress and the act of Bogata. This is a slow, long- 
term job, but that is all the more reason for starting at once. 

We can give technical assistance in police work and counter- 
subversive activities to the free governments of the hemisphere 
which request it. 

We can improve the breadth and depth of our contacts with 
free labor groups and with the intellectual non-Communist left 
in Latin America. 

We can give technical assistance to the progressive demo- 
cratic political groups of Latin America in the techniques of 
political organization and action. 1 am becoming increasingly 
disturbed that this kind of activity is left so largely to the Com- 
munists, with the result that they frequently take over positions 
of leadership in labor unions, student organizations, and other 
groups. 

We can take every opportunity to impress upon the govern- 
ments and the people of Latin America that a Communist Cuba 
is a greater threat to them than it is to us, that is not solely our 
problem, but also their problem, that we are not going to solve 
it for them at great expense to ourselves, and that they would 
be well advised to meet their own responsibilities in the matter. 

The Organization of American States must take a broader 
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and more active role in the affairs of the hemisphere. Within 
hours after the announcement of the assassination of General 
Trujillo, voices were heard here urging U. S. intervention. Those 
voices should instead have been reminding the Organization 
of American States of its responsibility. Our neighbors would 
quite rightly be quick to criticize a unilateral intervention by 
the United States in a situation such as that which occurred in 
the Dominican Republic. 

The action of the Organization of American States in send- 
ing a fact-finding commission to the Dominican Republic is 
encouraging evidence that the organization is now accepting 
some of its hard responsibilities. 

A peaceful revolution should be brought about in the Do- 
minican Republic. The enormous properties of the late dictator 
should be turned over to the Dominican people to be operated 
for their benefit. And a moderate government b upon 
democratic principles should be encouraged. 

The meeting in Uruguay this August of the Organization of 
American States offers an opportunity to give additional cred- 
ibility and momentum to the alliance for progress. Few such 
Opportunities may remain. On this and related occasions the 
United States must make clear that it is not seeking to cultivate 
complaint regimes, but rather independent and progressive so- 
cieties. Our duty is to show that between communism and the 
flickering old order, the United States recognizes a third choice 
—permissive societies whose central purpose is to embody the 
peoples’ will and the peoples’ needs. 

In Latin America, as in much of the rest of the world, the 
question is being posed: Can social and economic progress pro- 
ceed apart from totalitarian discipline? It is our duty to provide 
a credible case for the affirmative side of this debate. Our eco- 
nomic and philosophical resources, if wisely used, should enable 
us to succeed. 


Triumph Of Liberty And Justice 


WE HAVE BECOME INDIVISIBLE 
By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army, United States 


Delivered at Philippine Independence Day Celebration, Manila, Philippines, July 4, 1961 


R. PRESIDENT, my good friends: Just fifteen years 
ago today I stood on this same sunswept Luneta, 
proud witness to the birth of your new republic. It 

was the culmination of your hopes and aspirations of forty- 
eight years under my country’s beneficent guidance. It was the 
final act in a drama, initiated by the American Revolution, 
which had brought to the world stage the political philosophy 
that a people should have of right the opportunity for in- 
dependence and freedom from outside rule. 

It was the redemption of my country’s pledge and constant 
reaffirmation that after a period of reasonable preparation, the 
political bonds which united us would voluntarily be severed. 
It brought into sharp focus with dramatic clarity the irrecon- 
cilable difference between the totalitarian system which seeks 
mastery over others and the free system which seeks equality 
with others. 

On that day, July 4, 1946, I said to you gathered here just as 
you are today, “Let history record this event in the sweep of 
democracy through the earth as foretelling the end of mastery 
over peoples by power of force alone—the end of empire as 
the political chain which binds the unwilling weak to the 
unyielding strong. Let it be recorded as one of the great turning 
points in the age-long struggle of man for liberty, for dignity 
and for human betterment.” 


Despite this historic triumph of liberty and justice, the scene 
that day was one of desolation and destruction inevitable in 
the wake of war. There was sorrow and bereavement in count- 
less Philippine homes. Fire and sword had taken a toll of per- 
sonal tragedy searing the hearts and souls of every Philippine 
citizen. 

Yet in all that multitude I saw not a tear, heard not a sob. 
All before me—men and women, boys and girls—reflected not 
the gloom of the recent past but only a firm faith in a destiny 
yet to be unfolded. The spiritual strength in those eager up- 
turned faces, with eyes looking forward not backward, con- 
firmed my own complete faith in the future of your republic. 

That faith has been fully justified. You have taken your 
place in the counsels of the nations of the world with dignity 
and universal respect. Your cities have been restored, your 
economy revived. 

You have turned your farm shortages into surpluses. Your 
mines have produced increasing wealth. Your commerce has 
expanded. Your products now reach the markets of the world. 
Your industry has engendered abroad a new confidence and 
faith. 

But only a seer might forecast just what the future has in 
store for you and I would consider myself brash, indeed, were 

to attempt to do so. There will be many perils ahead to test 
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the wisdom and courage and statesmenship of your leaders. 

For since I left you fifteen years ago, the world has turned 
over many, many times. The thrust into outer space of the 
satellite spheres and missiles marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in the long story of mankind—the chapter of the space 
age. 
In the five or more billions of years the scientists tell us it 
has taken to form the earth—in the three or more billion years 
of development of the human race—there has never been a 
greater or more abrupt evolution. 

We deal not with things of this world only, but with the 
illimitable distances and as yet unfathomed mysteries of the 
universe. We have found the “lost horizon.” We have dis- 
covered a new and boundless frontier. 

We speak now in strange new terms of harnessing the cos- 
mic energy; of making the winds and the tides work for us; of 
purifying sea water for our drink; of creating new and unheard 
of synthetic materials to supplement or even replace our old 
standard basics; of mining ocean floors for new fields of wealth 
and food; of disease preventives to expand life into the 
hundreds of years; of controlling weather for a more equitable 
adjustment of heat and cold; of rain and shine; of space ships 
to the moon; of the prime target in war, no longer the armed 
forces of an enemy, but instead his civil populations; of ul- 
timate conflict between the united human race and the sinister 
force of some other planetary galaxy. 

Of such dreams and fantasies as to make life the most excit- 
ing of all time. And through all this welter of change and 
development it is my hope and prayer that this land will con- 
tinue to be a rallying point to build courage when courage 
seems to fail, to restore faith when there seems to be little 
cause for faith, to create hope when hope becomes forlorn. 

In this great assemblage I see many of my former comrades- 
in-arms of the war. To them I wish to express once again my 
admiration for that enduring fortitude, that patriotic self- 
abrogation and that unsurpassed courage which has made the 
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name of the Philippine soldier stand forth in such luster. 

The memorials of character wrought by you will never be 
forgotten. You have stamped yourself in blazing flames upon 
the souls of your countrymen. You have carved your statue in 
the hearts of your people. You have built your monument in 
the memory of your compatriots. 

And you may be sure that if you fight again, Americans will 
be at your side, shoulder to shoulder, once again comrades-in- 
arms. And you may be sure that as your old commander-in-chief 
I shall do all in my limited power to see that you receive full 
reward for your past service. 

The tide of world affairs ebbs and flows in and out. Old 
empires die, new nations are born, alliances rise and vanish. 
But through all this vast confusion the mutual friendship of 
our two countries shines like a tenfold beacon in the night. 

Together we have suffered the blood and the sweat and the 
tears. Together we seek the way and the truth and the light. 
And now in this long twilight era that is neither war nor peace 
we stand together just as firmly as before. 

In the effort to build a world of economic growth and 
solidarity, in the effort to build an atmosphere of hope and 
freedom, in the effort to build a community of strength and 
unity of purpose, in the effort to build a lasting peace of 
justice, the Philippines and the United States of America have 
become indivisible. 

And now, even as I hail you, I must say farewell. For such is 
the nature of my visit: To greet once again those with whom 
I have stood, as with their fathers before them, in building and 
defending on these shores a citadel of freedom and liberty, and 
then to bid you an affectionate good-by. For I must admit, with 
a sense of sadness, that the deepening shadows of life cast 
doubt upon my ability to pledge again, “I shall return.” 

So, my dear friends, I close with a fervent prayer that a 
merciful God will protect and preserve each and every one of 
you and will bring to this land peace and tranquility always. 


Forces Shaping World Society 


PROBLEMS OF OUR TIME 
By DR. GRAYSON KIRK, President of Columbia University 


Delivered at the 57th General Meeting of the American Association of University Women, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1961 


T HAS BECOME a common-place to speak of our time as 
a period of revolutionary change throughout the world. 
This, of course, is nothing new. Every period in history 
has been characterized by revolutionary change in some portion 
of the globe. But it would not do to infer from this that 
perhaps we afe exaggerating the uniqueness of our contem- 
porary world situation. Ours is a unique time in man’s experi- 
ence. It does differ from earlier eras in several ways. First, we 
are more aware than our fathers were about what is actually 
going on in the world at any given time. Thanks to modern 
communications, we do know—and with reasonable accuracy 
—yjust what transpired in distant regions of the world even a 
few hours ago. When a village in the interior of Laos is cap- 
tured by the Pathet Lao forces, we know about it almost at 
once, and we have experts who try to assess its significance for 
us. When Montaigne sat in his chateau four hundred years ago 
writing his famous essays, he had only a vague idea of what 
distant parts of the world were like, much less what was going 
on in them. Lacking any knowledge of the contemporary 
world, he fell back on the world of antiquity for his analogies 
and illustrations, because it was the only other era about which 
any great amount of information was readily available. 


Even fifty years ago the average American was relatively 
ignorant of all except the most earth-shaking events in any part 
of the world except, perhaps, Western Europe. Except for the 
readers of a few great metropolitan daily papers, the Ameri- 
cans of half a century ago had almost no available information 
about current happenings affecting the great majority of man- 
kind. Their world view bore more resemblance to that of Mon- 
taigne than to that of their sons and daughters of today. 

The second reason for the uniqueness of our time is the fact 
that not merely ome region but virtually the entire world is in 
a state of ferment, and we realize that as a people, we are now 
directly affected by what goes on everywhere. Our fathers were 
not greatly concerned about events in Asia or Africa, or, in 
fact, any part of the world except possibly in Europe and this 
hemisphere. They were not concerned because they thought— 
and they were right—that happenings in these distant exotic 
places had little or no significant influence for their lives or for 
the United States. Today, Quemoy and Matsu, Cambodia and 
Laos, the Congo and Ghana—all are in the forefront of our 
knowledge and concern because we realize that events in these 
far-off places can directly affect the lives and security of our- 
selves and our children. We live in a geographic dimension 
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unknown to any previous generation. 

Much of our concern stems from the fact that at a time 
when our national interests have suddenly become global in 
extent the concentration of effective world power has shifted 
from its traditional location and, in effect, is now in a state of 
uncertain dispersion. Before the first World War the much- 
discussed Balance of Power signified that world power was 
concentrated for all practical purposes in Western Europe 
where two groups of states maintained a reasonable degree of 
equilibrium in their relations with each other. Outside Europe 
only the rising naval strength of Japan and the United States 
threatened to add new elements of weight in the world balance. 
But the effect was potential rather than actual, because Japan 
reached a military understanding with Britain, and the United 
States deliberately refrained from any diplomatic alignment 
that might bring about involvement in affairs outside our 
hemisphere. 

When the war of 1914 destroyed this equilibrium a vain 
effort was made to substitute a new concept of collective or 
pooled power through the League of Nations. This attempt 
failed because the forces of nationalism were too strong to 
accept such a revolutionary change in the ordering of interna- 
tional affairs. The collective machinery existed but the collec- 
tive will to use it did not. And the world stumbled on to a 
second catastrophe of unprecedented violence and destruction. 

When this time of agony was over, we made a second effort 
to pool world strength in the interest of maintaining peace. In 
security terms this also has failed, and largely for the same 
reasons, even though the new organization was better con- 
structed and more effective than its predecessor. Effective world 
power, in the crude and raw sense of the word, was now con- 
centrated as never before in modern history in two states, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and their interests and 
policies were, of course, hopelessly divergent. 

During the brief period of our atomic monopoly the United 
States possessed the greatest world power ever held by any 
nation. When that monopoly was lost observers everywhere 
began to talk and write about the nature and meaning of the 
new Bi-Polar concentration of power. It appeared that the 
course of world affairs would be determined by the two Super- 
Powers, and they seemed destined to remain locked in the bit- 
ter controversy of the Cold War for an indefinite time in the 
future. This is still our ruling concept. We tend to think about 
all great issues of our time as being in a deadlock or stalemate 
situation between the massed strength of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites on one side and that of the United States and its 
allies on the other. As I shall presently indicate, this view is 
over-simplified and at times inaccurate. 

My assignment tonight is to talk about the forces currently 
shaping world society. Clearly, the alignments of political and 
military power are among the greatest of all the forces that 
are likely to shape our society in the years ahead. For this rea- 
son, it is pertinent to examine briefly just what the prospects 
are for continued equilibrium in world affairs, the balance of 
mutual frustration, between these two constellations of strength. 

What we are witnessing today is a gradual dispersion of 
power which, if continued, may tend to modify the interna- 
tional position of both the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Let us begin with the situation of the United States. We have 
encountered increasing difficulty in our efforts to hold our 
friends to us and to bring other states, particularly the newer 
states, into close alignment with us. An attitude of militant 
nationalism characterizes the posture of nearly all the new inde- 
pendent governments. This is understandable because it is 
characteristic of states that have just exchanged a colonial status 
for one of legal equality with the oldest and greatest powers 
of the world. They lean toward neutralism vis-a-vis both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. for precisely the same reasons 
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tnat the United States when young asserted its neutrality with 
respect to the power politics of Western Europe. Through 
neutralis.n, they hope to avoid the risk of involvement in any 
conflict, an involvement that might spell catastrophe to all their 
hopes for the future. 

And there is another side to the coin. If the leaders of these 
new states believe, as many do, that the present atomic stale- 
mate will persist for an indefinite time, then they feel that there 
is little likelihood of a major war. Therefore, they believe that 
neutralisin is relatively safe despite the political and military 
exposure which it connotes. Moreover, it enhances the bargain- 
ing power of the state in question with both great antagonists, 
and this is attractive to any state that is struggling along with 
great need for technically trained manpower and external cred- 
its for development. 

But the trend toward neutralism is influenced by more than 
national pride and the desire to bargain with both sides. Neu- 
tralism is favored because it provides a greater latitude of 
choice in the development of internal political and economic 
institutions and doctrines. These leaders lack the external cap- 
ital—and, of course the internally generated capital—to effect 
rapid development and modernization. They preside over the 
aftairs of peoples who generally lack familiarity with, or fidel- 
ity to, the principle of large-scale free enterprise as we under- 
stand it and preach it to others. Equally, do they lack enthu- 
siasm for the rigidities and constrictions of communism. In this 
situation, their natural preference is for a regime that will be 
more flexible than communism and more centrally directed, 
as far as economic life is concerned, than capitalism. 

Such a mixed regime of some free enterprise and much state 
direction and control over the economy is certain to be char- 
acteristic of the newly independent states. What we can unti- 
cipate, therefore, is a great variety of economic regimes with 
features that are unorthodox from both the communist and the 
capitalist point of view. 

Perhaps this is another way of saying that many of the 
newer states, and some others that are older, will tend more and 
more to lean toward neutralism in political alignment in part 
because they do not feel that either the communist or the cap- 
italist economic model will serve their needs for the years 
ahead, and they tend to equate fullest political independence 
of action with independence in economic policy. If the United 
States fails to understand this tendency, and to deal with it 
sympathetically, our long-range interests are likely to be im- 
paired because we will reap a harvest of hostility. 

A second problem affecting the ties of the Western alliance 
involves our major friends and not the newer or weaker states. 
I do not refer to the independence of action generated by the 
acquisition of atomic capability in Britain and France, though 
this is, of course, important. The larger problem is the sheer 
difficulty of developing and maintaining a common front, vés- 
a-vis the Soviet bloc. The procedure of consultation among sev- 
eral governments is, in itself, cumbersome and it is usually 
complicated by the fact that some of the members of the group 
have special interests which threaten to outweigh concern for 
the compromises necessary for unanimity. 

As concern over the danger of involvement in atomic con- 
flict subsides, this centrifugal tendency is strengthened. More- 
over, assertions of independence of view and action are bound 
to be popular politically at home, and this is too strong a lure 
for politicians to resist unless the risk is too great. It is inter- 
esting to note that these forces have grown among our Euro- 
pean friends after the development of long-range atomic mis- 
siles whereby the United States and the Soviet Union could 
strike at each other directly from their home territories. Thus, a 
desire to escape from possible involvement co-exists with a 
feeling that the titanic conflict is actually becoming more re- 
mote, and both attitudes favor a modified neutralism. Fre- 
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quently the advocates of neutralism in Western Europe ex- 
plain their position in terms of a lack of confidence in the 
ability of the United States to lead the Western coalition skil- 
fully and prudently, but this seems to be more a matter of 
rationalization than a deeply held conviction. 

Similar tendencies appear to be at work in the Soviet bloc. 
The Chinese drive for ideological and political leadership of 
the Communist World is inevitable. China is too large, too 
ambitious, potentially too powerful, and too filled with doc- 
trinal fervor to be content with a satellite status. Once China 
acquires her own atomic capability, the Communist group will 
be riven with internal strife, and the Soviets may well seek 
greater accommodation with the West. 

Even now, we have a growing body of evidence about this 
conflict of views. We are all familiar with the doctrinal and 
political battle that characterized the last Communist ideolog- 
ical conference. Also, the world has noted with interest the 
close alignment of Albania with China rather than with Rus- 
sia, the persistent (though hesitant) tendencies of Poland to 
seek greater rapprochement with the West, and the immense 
volume of independent Chinese propaganda activity abroad, 
especially in South America. Finally, any bloc that includes the 
ruggedly independent Communist regime in Yugoslavia is 
something less than monolithic in structure. 

These tendencies toward the dispersion of world power 
would be given great impetus if technical change should make 
it easy and cheap for any nation to develop its own atomic 
weapons. Though this is still in the future, we would be short- 
sighted if we were to assume that such a development would 
never take place. When it does, the fragmentation of military 
power would be complete, and the results would be frightening 
to contemplate. Perhaps then, and only then, would the move 
toward genuine collective security gain significant momentum. 

A second great force now rampant in the world is social— 
in the broad sense of the term—rather than political. This is 
the much-discussed revolution in mass expectations. In the so- 
called under-developed regions, the masses are more articulate 
than ever before in their insistence on the rapid improvement 
of their standards of living, their educational opportunities, and 
the general well-being. The reasons for this new ferment are 
easy to discover. More people are more mobile than at any time 
in history. Mobility gives an understanding about how other 
peoples live—and a resulting discontent with the old order and 
its attendant poverty, illiteracy and disease. And for those who 
do not travel, there are the picture magazines, the motion 
pictures, and all the other means whereby a vicarious under- 
standing of life elsewhere can be gained. 

Under these pressures, abetted by rising levels of literacy, 
hitherto accepted ideas concerning racial superiority (or in- 
feriority) and a generally fatalistic view of life give away to 
a new demand for equality of rights and for quick economic 
improvement even at the expense of the disintegration of tradi- 
tional systems of land ownership, social caste systems, sharp 
differentials in wealth and all the other appurtenances of the 
old order. And, of course, local Communist groups are always 
ready to add their push to the growing discontent. 

Finally, these states are the victims of the special burden 
created by what we commonly call the population explosion. 
Their efforts at improvement are constantly being nullified by 
the growth in numbers. In Latin America, for example, popu- 
lation has increased by 30 per cent in the past ten years. The 
present population of the continent is expected to double 
during the next twenty years, and 40 per cent of the present 
population is illiterate. In Egypt it is anticipated that the in- 
crease in the amount of arable land produced by the new 
Aswan high dam will be virtually nullified, as far as any 
rise in nutrition standards is concerned, by the expansion of 
the population during the period of construction. 
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Obviously, these population pressures will continue for a 
long time to come. In some countries, particularly in South 
America, improved technology can be made to support a larger 
population without impossible strain. In others, such as India, 
where the population is already of high density, where the 
growth rate is very great, and where the margin of unused 
agricultural productivity is very small, there can be no easy 
solution to the problem. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the governments of 
all under-developed countries face great stresses and strains in 
the years ahead. With a population determined to have rapid 
improvement in living standards, the government must be able 
to make a dramatic showing or it runs the risk of being re- 
placed by radical groups whose glowing promises capture the 
imagination of the masses. But rapid improvement requires a 
large body of competent technicians, an immense amount 
of development capital and a corps of competent managers, 
whether for the private or the public sector of developing 
industry. None of these needs can be met easily, if at all. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that many of these 
states face the possibility of political disturbance of a violent 
character. Quite understandably, existing vested interests will 
endeavor to protect themselves against such radical changes as 
land reform. Resistance to change, if it is nothing more than 
that, will merely provoke violence and the prospect of radical 
solutions. 

The range of problems presented by the emergence of these 
new forces in so many countries confronts the United States 
with a serious dilemma. We cannot export enough capital to 
meet the needs of all states concerned. On the other hand, we 
cannot sit idly by and turn a deaf ear to the pleas of govern- 
ment leaders because they will either turn to the Communist 
bloc or they face the danger of being swept away by a local 
Castro who in turn is likely to be drawn into the baited trap 
of Communist control. 

Further, we face the fact that democracy, as we understand 
it, is not a cherished possession of most of the peoples con- 
cerned. Private enterprise is not, as far as the masses are con- 
cerned, a fighting faith, but is merely one among the possible 
instruments of economic growth. Finally, there is the lure of 
Communism, not as an ideology or theory, but because ir is 
portrayed to be a demonstrated success as an instrument of 
rapid economic development. If lesser alternatives prove un- 
successful, people are likely to try stronger medicine. And, as 
an Indian statesman said to me recently, above all, for the free 
world time is of the essence. We must move quickly or we may 
not be able to move at all. 

Our first need in this country is to recognize the fact that, 
until recently, we have had a seriously over-simplified view of 
the world. If our goal is to encourage elsewhere the protection 
of private enterprise and the discouragement of public enter- 
prise, we will lose the fight because, as I have tried to point 
out, nothing less than a mixed system will meet the politically 
urgent needs of developing states in our time. This we must 
accept as a fact of life, and we must not resist it. Far more 
important as a keystone of policy is our support of governments, 
men, and institutions that protect and encourage genuine 
democracy, by which we mean popular controls over govern- 
ment and a government that safeguards the essential freedoms 
of the individual. But, though this is a proper goal, we must 
be prepared to work with many governments that are essenti- 


ally authoritarian, while their peoples gain literacy, maturity, ‘ 


and political experience. Great harm has been done in recent 
years by the effort to develop full-fledged institutions of politi- 
cal democracy in countries where people were not prepared for 
it. The failure of these premature efforts haunts every Western 
statesman’s dreams. 

This means that we must use great sophistication in trying 
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to determine which leaders, which party groups, we should 
support. If we support the wrong strong man, whose interest 
in democracy is mere cynical lip service, we prepare the way 
for our adversaries, and we betray our own ideals. If we support 
the man or the party with genuine long-range plans for the 
fostering of essential democratic rights and procedures as 
rapidly as people are prepared for them, we have our best 
chance for ultimate success. This is a hard dilemma for our 
leaders, but there seems to be no alternative. 

Our second problem can be stated simply, even though the 
answer is difficult. This is the need to recognize the fact that 
we will carry conviction to others only if we practice what we 
preach. In an authoritarian dictatorship imperfections and 
inequities can to some extent be concealed from the outside 
world. In a free society, such as our own, everyone can observe 
and reflect upon differences between our proclaimed ideals and 
our actual practices. We will influence others to think well of 
our institutions, and possibly to emulate them, only if we are 
free from hypocrisy about ourselves. This is a harsh rule of 
conduct, particularly since no society has ever been free from 
imperfections, but we have chosen the way of freedom, and 
we must be prepared to pay the price for it. This is the reason 
why the success or failure of our foreign policy will be influ- 
enced even more by domestic developments than by the skill 
of our diplomatists. 

Our third need is to be selective in the targets of our foreign 
policy. In a world of ferment and change, the effort to contain 
and resist the outward thrust of Communist imperialism 
wherever and whenever it appears places an impossible burden 
upon our government. Too great a dissipation of our energies 
and resources is bound to bring a harvest of failure and frustra- 
tion. Thus the scattering of American aid among scores of 
countries may be insufficient in amy one country to give the 
needed push toward solid, evolutionary democratic and eco- 
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nomic progress. Reflecting upon this problem, Walter Lipp- 
mann has suggested that we should try to concentrate our 
energies upon certain “anchor points” where success would be 
significant and where failure would be disastrous. This is diffh- 
cult advice to follow because it places a heavy burden of choice 
on our decision-makers, but it is a wiser policy than the one 
we have been following in recent years. Indeed, the continua- 
tion and intensification of our present global effort could lead 
to the frustration of our hopes simply because we could exhaust 
ourselves in trying to do too much. Moreover, the present 
policy leads us unconsciously to believe that every area, every 
state, every crisis is of equal significance to us. A setback any- 
where becomes a major blow to our posture in the world. This 
is dangerously close to nonsense, the kind of nonsense we can 
ill afford in these critical days. 

Perhaps what I have been saying about the forces, move- 
ments, and problems of our time could be summed up in this 
fashion: There are no quick or easy solutions to the great issues 
that today agitate the world. It is probable that their eventual 
resolution will not be altogether to our liking; it is also prob- 
able that the solutions will be equally unattractive to the Com- 
munists. What we must have is a world in which men have 
freedom of choice concerning the institutions that regulate 
their lives, and those institutions must safeguard the largest 
possible area of individual freedom of choice concerning resi- 
dence, livelihood, religious faith, and political affiliation. Such a 
world will be filled with differing forms of economic organiza- 
tion, different social structures and widely divergent institu- 
tions of government. But such a world, in which all men are 
free to make these fundamental choices about their own lives, 
would be a world in which all could live in peace—and that 
is the greatest goal of all, provided it is the peace of freedom 
and not the peace of coercion and oppression. We are not 
likely to see a world of that kind, but if we are strong and 
intelligent and patient, our children may. 


The Communist Takeover Of America 


THE CRUMBLING AND MORAL DECAY FROM WITHIN 
By HOWARD KERSHNER, President, Christian Freedom Foundation, Inc., New York, New York 
Delivered at Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas, April 17, 1961 


doubt thinking that I shall attempt to prophesy the 

future. On the other hand, I am speaking of history! 
Ac the close of our series of talks in Moscow at the end of 
September 1960, a top official of the Communist government 
said to me: “We'll be over to finish the takeover of America 
sooner than you think.” 

Upon my return, with these startling words still ringing in 
my ears, I began the search which led to this address. It took 
me some time to comprehend the extent to which Communists 
and their sympathizers and dupes have influenced the eco- 
nomic, fiscal, military and foreign policy of our government 
during the past 25 years. 

The same official presides over a whole floor of a large gov- 
ernment building in Moscow. Three hundred scholars work 
under his direction, studying all the important newspapers, 
journals and books published throughout the civilized world. 
They work on projects he assigns to them and their reports 
become the basis of the policies of the USSR. I saw there all 
the leading papers and periodicals published in America and 
other advanced countries. 

At one point, this man said to me: “You know as well as I 
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that a mixed economy is not permanent and you have already 
mixed so much socialism with your formerly free economy 
that you cannot now avoid complete socialization. We do not 
have to urge you or fight you—we only have to sit here and 
wait until you voluntarily walk into our camp.” I have said 
as much on many occasions myself, but I was surprised to see 
this Communist leader accept the rapid socialization of America 
as indicating beyond doubt that we are headed toward Com- 
munism. He smiled at me self-assuredly, as though he was 
perfectly confident that we were already in the trap. 

When I argued strongly for free enterprise and limited 
government, he would turn to a bookcase behind his chair, 
take down a book written by some left wing American author 
such as J. Kenneth Galbraith, Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Jr. 
or Alvin Harvey Hansen, and from the mouths of my com- 
patriots would prove his socialist theories correct. It was shock- 
ing to me to learn that the closest advisers of President Ken- 
nedy are also among the oracles that are diligently consulted 
and cited by the leaders of the USSR. 

Upon reaching home, with his words still ringing in my 
ears, I determined to find out to what extent the Comrunists 
and their fellow-travelers have shaped our policy during the 
past quarter of a century. 
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THE Dies INVESTIGATIONS 


When Congressman Martin Dies first set up his committee 
to investigate Communist infiltration of our government, he 
asked the Attorney General to send him two lawyers. His com- 
mittee questioned these two men severely and they finally broke 
down and admitted that they were members of the Communist 
Party and that they were working in the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

When Congressman Dies reported these facts to the White 
House, President Roosevelt was furious and urged Dies not 
to continue the investigation. Let it be remembered that his 
wrath was not directed at the subversives operating in the 
government, but at Martin Dies who was planning to expose 
them. 

Later, when Dies took to Mr. Roosevelt a list of some 2500 
Communists, agents, stooges, dupes and servants of foreign 
dictators who were on the Federal payroll and in many key 
positions throughout the State Department, the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture, the President angrily 
said: 

“There is nothing wrong with Communists, some of the 
best friends I have are Communists!” 

None of these persons was discharged, so Congressman Dies 
induced Congress to withhold appropriations for their salaries. 
The Executive Department then defied Congress, continued 
to refuse to discharge them and kept them on the payroll— 
possibly by the use of Executive discretionary funds. 

A former Russian Communist, General Sevinsky, told Con- 
gressman Dies that before he defected from communism, he 
was Chief of the Western division of Soviet Intelligence, “And 
I know that there isn’t a country, there isn’t an industry, there 
isn’t a town of industrial importance that members of the 
O.G.P.U. (later N.K.V.D.) are not there listening, getting and 
using information and transmitting it to the Soviet Union. 
They have their agents in the Embassies, even the Ambassadors 
do not know the members of the O.G.P.U.” 

Within two weeks after General Sevinsky revealed this 
information to Martin Dies, he was found shot to death in his 
hotel room in Washington, D. C. Two other former agents of 
the Soviet Union who testified for the Dies Committee were 
assassinated, one by bullet and the other mysteriously run over 
by a hit-and-run driver. 

These events iking place nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, but from this, subversives, their stooges and 
fellow-travelers i and are occupying high positions in 
our government. We do not know how many of these persons 
were or are members of the Communist Party, although many 
of them have been identified as such, but we do know some 
of the things they have done. I shall recite some of these facts 
for you, and you may judge for yourselves the extent of their 
sympathy and cooperation with the Communist tyrants. 


A Few NAMES 

It might be well to mention the names of a few of those 
who were prominent in the investigations that were carried 
on by Congressman Dies and others who have sought to con- 
tinue his work. 

Among many others we might mention Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster, Frank Coe, Lauchlin Currie, Alger Hiss, Harold 
Ware, Harry Dexter White, Lee Pressman, Harry Hopkins, 
Owen Lattimore, Victor Perlo, Harry Magdoff, Harold Glasser, 
Edward Fitzgerald, Maurice Halperin, Helen Tenney, Charles 
Kramer, William D. Remington, Joseph E. Davies, John Abr, 
and Nathan Witt. 

A Senate investigating committee said of Mr. Lattimore that 
he was “a conscious, articulate instrument of the Soviet con- 
spiracy.” He was later tried but not convicted. 

Mr. Joseph E. Davies who was Ambassador to Russia wrote 
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in his book, MISSION TO MOSCOW, “The Soviet govern- 
ment has a record of keeping its treaty obligations equal to 
that of any nation on earth. Stalin is decent and clean-living 
... kindly and gentle.” 

Some of these people defected to Russia, some went to South 
America, some died or committed suicide and some are still 
living. 

It is not my purpose to bring charges against anyone, to 
determine degrees of disloyalty or to recite who was tried and 
convicted or not convicted. It is more useful, I think, to point 
out some of the things that some of them did and to follow 
the consequences resulting therefrom. In doing so, we shall 
discover the extent to which the economic, fiscal and foreign 
policies of our government have been influenced and directed 
by people who were traitors to our country and were hopelessly 
naive, unwitting stooges of communism or, for one reason or 
another, were following the Communist line. At any rate, they 
brought abour a long series of tragic events—appeasement, 
retreat, surrender—that have compromised and weakened the 
free world while vastly extending the territory and might of 
the Communist world. It has been these events which made it 
possible for the top Communist leader to say: 

“We'll be over to finish the takeover of America sooner 
than you think!” 

The sad fact is that those who promote Marxist ideology 
have been here a long time. They have occupied and still oc- 
cupy high positions. They have greatly alrered the form of our 
government, the thinking of our people, our actions on the 
international level and our fiscal system, including the reduc- 
tion of the dollar to less than half of its former value. They 
have altered our economic and foreign policies to serve their 
own interests. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS FOR COMMUNISM 

Most of these people are not Communists in the technical 
sense of the word and for that very reason many of them have 
been more effective promotors of communism than if they had 
been party members. Hard core Marxists well understand that 
non-Communists or even anti-Communists who, through lack 
of understanding of the significance of their actions, can and 
do more powerfully promote the Communist line and sugar 
coat the bitter pill so that a large portion of the American 
people swallow it gladly. J. Edgar Hoover describes these peo- 
ple as “transmission belts for communism.” Lenin and Stalin 
both spoke of the difficulty of selling communism to the Amer- 
ican people, and of the necessity of bringing it about through 
the cooperation of non-Communists, who would, little by little, 
adopt the Communist program in the guise of welfare-statism 
or socialism. 

Let us take Harry Dexter White as an example of what one 
highly-placed official can do to destroy our country. Beginning 
in the late 30’s Mr. White occupied many high positions in 
the Treasury Department of our government, reaching the 
climax of his influence as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
during 1945-46. After that he served as United States Executive 
Director of the International Monetary Fund, 1946-47. Appar- 
ently he was the major influence in shaping Treasury policy 
and enjoyed the confidence of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man. He it was who formulated the policy that gold was not 
necessary for waging war and that our gold mines should be 
closed and the machinery transferred to iron mining. Accord- 
ingly, by Presidential order, all gold mining in our country 
was stopped. Ignored was the fact that gold mining machinery 
is not suitable for iron mining. Later, it was discovered that 
at least some of the gold mining equipment had been sent to 
Russia for the production of gold in that country. With few 
exceptions, our gold mines have not been reopened to this day, 
while gold mining in Russia has been and is being pushed 
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with great vigor and with the aid of equipment sent from our 
closed mines. 

Russia is now producing about ten times as much gold as 
the United States. Our annual production last year was about 
$58 million, not even enough to supply the demand of our 
arts and crafts. The latter are using about $88 million worth 
of gold per year, with the result that about 30 million of this 
must be taken from our reserves. 


OUR DECLINING RESERVES 


During the last few years, our gold reserves have declined 
from $26 billion to a little more than $17 billion. About $12 
billion of gold is required as a legal cover for our currency, 
leaving us between $5 and $6 billion of so-called “free” gold. 
As an American citizen you cannot convert any of your assets 
into gold, but a foreign government or a foreign citizen own- 
ing American securities or having dollar balances in this coun- 
try or abroad, can demand and receive gold for them. These 
foreign claims against our gold are in excess of $25 billion. 
There is little likelihood that they will be presented at one 
time, but if they were, we could not meet them at more than 
25¢ on the dollar. Intelligent fiscal policy could no doubt ward 
off this crisis, but the danger is grave. 

With our gold mining reduced to a trickle, and with Rus- 
sian mining proceeding at an accelerating pace, the time may 
come, if we do not stop our extravagance and excessive foreign 
payments, when a tight squeeze will be put on the dollar. 

The bulk of the world’s commerce is now carried on in terms 
of dollars. Merchants can settle their accounts anywhere in the 
world by dollar drafts because the holders of these drafts know 
they can convert them into gold. If the time ever comes when 
they are unable to do so, our country will lose its pre-eminent 
position in the commerce of the world. It is my belief that the 
Communist program calls for expanding our foreign payments, 
unbalanced budgets and rising prices at home—all for the 
purpose of further weakening the American dollar. Concur- 
rently the Russian bosses hope by that time to have accumu- 
lated sufficient gold so that they can offer to the business men 
of the world a sound, gold-backed ruble, convertible on de- 
mand anywhere at any time. If they are able to carry out their 
plan for further weakening the dollar and at the same time 
continue to build up their gold reserve, they might succeed in 
replacing the dollar with the ruble as the principal medium 
for the commerce of the world. 

It was this same Harry Dexter White who gave the plates 
and the paper for the printing of American money to the 
USSR for the purpose of printing all the American dollars they 
wanted. Before this was discovered and stopped the Commu- 
nists had printed some 400 million American dollars which 
had to be redeemed by our taxpayers. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, was following the lines laid 
down in a memorandum prepared by Harry Dexter White, 
when his tough policy precipitated the war with Japan. We 
know from the memoirs of the late Secretary of War, Stimson, 
that one Cabinet session was largely devoted to the question 
of how to get Japan to attack the United States. The Commu- 
nist line called for the destruction of Japan as the principal 
barrier to Communist expansion in Asia. Accordingly, White 
formulated the policy of unconditional surrender. Japan was 
ready to sue for peace before the Atom Bombs were dropped 
on Nagasaki and Hiroshima. The Communists did not want 
the war with Japan to end until they had regrouped and re- 
equipped their forces in Manchuria in preparation for the 
conquest of China. In this instance, our foreign policy was 
directed not in our own interest and in that of our allies, but 
in the interest of the Russian and Chinese Communists. 
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White also formulated the policy of reducing Germany to 
the status of a cow pasture. The war with Germany might have 
been ended nearly two years sooner, as Franz von Papen has 
stated, if Mr. White's policy of unconditional surrender had not 
been adopted. Von Papen made it clear that highly placed 
officers and civilians in Germany were ready and willing to 
dispose of Hitler and all his works in return for an honorable 
and livable peace. But the Communist line called for the 
destruction of Germany as the strongest bastion against Red 
expansion in Europe. Again, the Communist influence was 
strong enough to shape our policy, not in our interest, but in 
that of the Kremlin, and the war went on, at frightful cost in 
human life and treasure. It was after this period that most of 
the tragic liquidation of Jews took place. An earlier peace with 
Germany would have prevented most of it. 

It was under White's period of domination in the Treasury 
that the depreciation rate on most industrial equipment was 
lowered from 10% to 5%. Before that, machinery could be 
written off at the rate of 10% a year so that at the end of ten 
years a manufacturer or a farmer would have recovered his 
capital and be in position to replace obsolete equipment. After 
Mr. White's regulations were imposed, it took (and still takes) 
20 years to write off maciuinery at the rate of 5% per year. 


DECAPITALIZING OURSELVES 


Most equipment wears out in ten years and often in five. 
Suppose a machine costing $10 thousand is obsolete in five 
years. The owner has been able to write off only $2,500, and 
now finds himself in need of a new machine which, due to 
inflation, may cost $20,000 or more. He has recovered only a 
fourth of its cost and possibly not more than one-eighth of the 
cost of a new machine. How does he get the balance of the 
money necessary to purchase the new machine? In many cases, 
he is unable to do so and continues using obsolete equipment. 
In other cases, he borrows money. In either case, America is 
decapitalizing herself. The profits shown by our businesses are 
greatly exaggerated because they have not been allowed to set 
up reserves adequate for replacement purposes. Real profits 
during the past 15 years have been much smaller than those 
reported to the stockholders because our industries have not 
been allowed to write down their equipment on a realistic basis. 

American industry has been taxed to send billions of dol- 
lars abroad. We have burdened ourselves to supply better 
equipment to our competitors than we have been able, in many 
instances, to provide for our own industries. This policy has 
played, and continues to play, into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. It was set up by one who served them and who for many 
years exercised great influence in the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I leave it to your judgment, ladies and gentlemen, 
as to whether Harry Dexter White was working for Commu- 
nist Russia or for the United States of America. 

Now let us turn to the consideration of another one of these 
notorious characters who have helped to shape the policy of 
America to our very great, if not fatal, injury—Aiger Hiss. 
This man sat at the side of the President during the tragic 
days of the Yalta Conference, when our friends in Eastern 
Europe and China were betrayed, and when our country volun- 
tarily surrendered much of the advantage we enjoyed up to 
that time. 

Alger Hiss was perhaps the principal architect of the Charter 
of the United Nations, which provides for Russia’s three votes 
to our one in that organization. It is said that Stalin first de- 
manded 16 votes, one for each so-called “state” in the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Roosevelt countered with a demand for 48 votes, 
one for each of our 48 states at that time. Mr. Stalin rejected 
this because it would give our country three times as many 
votes as the USSR. The matter was therefore compromised 
by giving the USSR three times as many votes as the United 
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States. Stalin would not accept 3 to 1 in our favor, but Mr. 
Roosevelt accepted 3 to 1 in his favor! 


ATOM BOMB GIVEN TO USSR 


During the war a substantial part of the supplies going from 
America to Russia was sent in American planes to Great Falls, 
Montana. Here the goods were transferred to Russian planes. 
Major Racey Jordan was the American officer in charge of this 
operation. The more important items were flown to Russia 
by this route while the bulk quantities of lend-lease supplies 
were sent by ship. In his remarkable book, “Major Jordan's 
Diaries,” this patriotic officer tells us that he discovered scarce 
uranium was being flown to Russia. This was at a time when 
we had very little uranium of our own. He also found blue- 
prints and detailed instructions for the making of atom bombs, 
as well as large quantities of other strategic materials. 

Thinking that he had made an important discovery, like 
the patriot he is, he telephoned directly to the White House, 
reporting what he had found and asking for permission to 
stop some of the shipments. He was told by Harry Hopkins 
to mind his own business and to forward everything as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

In 1941, Harry Hopkins was sent to Russia, as the per- 
sonal representative of President Roosevelt, to set up ways 
and means of co-operating with the USSR in the war against 
Hitler's Germany. At that time, Stalin was prepared to make 
any concession in return for American aid. Hopkins asked for 
nothing and gave Stalin more than he had asked or expected. 
We might have named our price and exacted any guarantee 
at that point, but we settled for nothing. You be the judge 
as to whether the men who did that were acting in the interest 
of our country or of the USSR. 

During those years Russian engineers were permitted to 
roam through our patent office, extracting every bit of in- 
formation they thought might be useful to them. If you or 
I went to the patent office, we would not be admitted to the 
stacks, but would have to remain at the counter, while attend- 
ants searched for any information that we might want. The 
Communists, however, enjoyed the unheard-of freedom to 
make their own search. And so they came into possession of 
Our most important inventions and industrial processes. To this 
they owe most of their recent progress. Would a loyal, patri- 
otic American have permitted this? 

Lee Pressman was Communist-trained in Russia. Later, from 
his high post in the Department of Agriculture he formu- 
lated our farm policies which now cost the American people 
many billions of dollars every year. For many years, these 
losses have continued and his policies are still being followed. 

During those years, Lauchlin Currie was operating in the 
White House along with Harry Hopkins. I do not know what 
he accomplished, but he was considered one of the closest 
advisers of the President, and during the course of the investi- 
gations, he left the country. At last report, he was living in 
Peru. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

I now propose to ask a series of questions that will high- 
light certain actions which do not appear to have been in the 
interest of our country. 

Who stopped General Patton in his eastward rush that would 
surely have carried him to Prague and probably beyond? For 
weeks he was held in leash, while the Russian Communists ad- 
vanced westward in Czechoslovakia. 

Who recalled our army 200 miles in Germany, releasing 
the uranium mines to Russia, creating the problem of Berlin 
and permitting the Communists to seize large numbers of 
German scientists to their own very great military advantage? 
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We had conquered this large and important part of Germany. 
Why did we abandon it? Why did we deliberately give so 
much of this strategically important country to the Kremlin 
tyrants? We might easily have taken Berlin and avoided the 
vexing problem that we have faced ever since. Why did we 
wait and then pull back in order to let the Communists take 
it? And who isolated Berlin without even a corridor or means 
of access to the West? 

Who sent over 2 million Germans, Russians and Poles, who 
believed in freedom, wanted to fight for the West, and begged 
to be accepted into the Western forces, to certain liquidation 
in the USSR? Who forced them at the point of the bayonet 
and against their dispairing protestations back to slavery and 
death at the hands of the Communists? Who engineered this 
enormous sacrifice of human life—of men who wanted nothing 
more than the opportunity to fight for freedom and the emanci- 
pation of their countries from Communist tyranny? I ask 
you—was that policy formulated by American patriots? Could 
anyone but a fanatic devotee of communism have done it? 

At the close of the war, our country was militarily speaking, 
unchallengeable. We could have told the Russian Communists 
to have returned to their own borders and they would have 
had no choice but to obey. We might have said to them: 
“Retire to your own land, and live in peace forever, for we shall 
never molest you there, but we will not permit you to dominate 
and enslave the peoples of Eastern Europe.” Why didn’t we do 
it? The power was ours at that time. No nation or combina- 
tion of nations could have challenged us. We might success- 
fully have championed freedom and self-government for the 
whole world at that point. We did not do it and we sold out 
the lives and liberties of the people of Eastern Europe and 
later, a large part of the world because we did nor do it. 


DUMPED OUR MUNITIONS 


Who engineered the quick demobilization of our armies 
after World War II? Who decided to destroy our supplies. 
My wife and I saw them being hauled off and dumped into 
the North Sea. Other large quantities were destroyed in other 
places. 

Who surrendered all of Eastern Europe to the Russian 
Communists? Who abdicated a position of strength from 
which we could, have brought peace, self-government and pros- 
perity to Eastern Europe and much of the rest of the world? 
Who deliberately chose to aggrandize cruel, totalitarian, atheis- 
tic, materialistic, Communist tyranny to the point where it 
now rules nearly half of the world and challenges the very 
existence of all that Western-Christian civilization has achieved 
during the long centuries of effort? Who made the fatal de- 
cision to enthrone this monstrous ideology, to inflict its suf- 
fering and degradation upon the people of the world? Who but 
Communists and traitors, or people strangely influenced or 
deceived by them, could have done it! 

It will be recalled that Churchill repeatedly issued stern 
warnings to the Western Allies not to retreat and abandon 
Europe to the USSR. In particular he wrote a strong letter to 
that effect to President Truman before the Potsdam Confer- 
ence. Truman sent Harry Hopkins and Joseph E. Davies to 
Europe to examine Churchill's recommendations. It was this 
same Joseph E. Davies (who had recommended Stalin and 
the USSR so highly as I have hereinbefore noted ) who strong- 
ly advised Truman that we should not adopt the Churchill 
policy, as that would reflect on the good faith of the Rus- 
sians, but that we ought to trust them. Of course Harry Hop- 
kins went along with that same point of view. So this soft, 
trustful policy set up by these two Communist apologists was 
responsible for the betrayal of Eastern Europe to communism. 
When Truman and Churchill did put up some resistance at 
Potsdam, Stalin cited previous concessions that had been 
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made by Roosevelt at Yalta. Then Churchill was replaced by 
Attlee of the Labor Party in Britain and Truman felt unable 
to make any further resistance against both Attlee and Stalin. 
In fact, he hadn’t made any up to that time, due to the 
recommendations of Hopkins and Davies. 


IN THE FAR EAST 


Turning now to the Far East, we find an equally distressing 
record. Who persuaded many of the American people that 
Mao Tse-tung and his associates were not Communists but 
only “agrarian reformers?” Candor and honesty compel me to 
say that many respected church leaders, educators, columnists, 
and editors must plead guilty of that horrible mistake. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations spearheaded that drive, and 
many men in high positions supported it. Among them were 
Owen Lattimore, hereinbefore referred to Philip Jessup now 
serving as judge on the World Court, our present Secretary of 
State, the Hon. Dean Rusk and one of his predecessors Hon. 
Dean Acheson. Some of our big Foundations were financing 
the Institute and many leading citizens were caught in its 
net. Some were fellow travelers but others were patriots. By 
whom were they deceived and why were they so easily misled? 

At one time, hundreds of classified papers, taken from the 
State Department were found in the New York office of the 
IPR. The only punishment meted out for this heinous offense 
was a fine of $500, imposed upon one of the officers of the 
Institute. 

Who decided to overthrow Christianity in Asia and exalt 
atheistic totalitarianism? Our country might easily have pre- 
vented the Communist takeover of China, but Communists and 
their collaborators working in our midst, succeeded in deceiv- 
ing and misleading so many of our leaders that our policy was 
firmly directed against Chiang Kai-chek and his Christian 
regime in favor of Mao Tse-tung and his materialistic, athe- 
istic, Communist associates. Many of the leaders of our 
churches, universities and colleges fomented and carried 
through that policy. They were backed by our government 
officials. General George C. Marshall himself boasted that 
with one stroke of the pen he disarmed 26 of Chiang Kai- 
chek’s divisions. Who told him to do it? Those men would 
have fought Mao and his Communists to a standstill and kept 
China among the free nations of the world. 

Who passed the death sentence on 30 million Chinese peo- 
ple? That number was given to me by a friend who returned 
from Hong Kong recently telling me that a Communist propa- 
gandist from the mainland had assured him that at least 30 
million Chinese had been liquidated. My friend inquired who 
was chosen for liquidation and he was told “Anyone over 
60 whose minds we could not hope to change, property owners, 
who could not give up the thought of private property and 
anybody who was not useful to our regime.” In Communists’ 
minds, right is always defined as that which advances com- 
munism and wrong as that which retards it. Since these people 
could not be enlisted on the side of communism, it was “right” 
to liquidate them. That is the basis on which communism 
operates. 

We ARMED THE COMMUNISTS 

Who engineered the sending of large quantities of war 
materials to Vladivostok to be turned over to the Chinese 
Communists, for the conquest of China, and at a time when 
General Douglas MacArthur was much in need of these sup- 
plies? Who persuaded the American people that the Christian 
regimes of Syngman Rhee in Korea and Chiang Kai-chek in 
China were more corrupt and cruel than the Communists and 
should make way for the latter? Who formulated the policy 
of preventing General Douglas MacArthur and his associates 
from winning the Korean War, with consequent loss of pres- 
tige to the United States and betrayal of freedom and Chris- 
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tianity throughout Asia? General MacArthur begged for 
permission to bomb the Yalu River bridges, to prevent Chinese 
reinforcements from reaching Northern Korea and to enable 
him to drive out the Communists from all of Korea, restoring 
unity and freedom to that unhappy land. 

General MacArthur's recommendations were denied and 
when our country was on the point of victory, we betrayed the 
cause of peace and the whole of Northern Korea was aban- 
doned to the Communists. After we had conquered it and 
could have reunited that unhappy land, we gave half of it 
back to Communist slavery. A resounding defeat to com- 
munism at this point would have increased the prestige of the 
free world and probably would have avoided the later Com- 
munist conquests of Viet Nam, Tibet and Laos. We are worried 
now about these countries, but the decision to abandon them 
was made way back there in Korea. Who but a Communist, 
or someone who had been deceived by communism, could 
have made the fatal decision? 

Who masterminded the Castro revolution in Cuba? Who 
placed one Montenegro, alias Weiland, a Cuban agitator, in 
charge of the Carribean desk in the State Department and 
therefore in a position to bring about the triumph of Castro 
in Cuba? 

Later, at the time of the unsuccessful invasion of Cuba by 
the exiles, who forced them to choose as their leader Jose Miro 
Cardona, who served as the first Premier under Castro and 
formulated the code under which he murdered his enemies? 
Why was it expected that the people of Cuba would turn 
against Castro in favor of his old friend and former associate, 
Cardona? 

Who grounded the planes that were ten miles off the 
beaches, ready to supply air cover after the invaders had gone 
ashore? If this part of the plan had been carried out, the 
counter-revolution might well have been successful; but after 
the invaders had committed their lives to the venture, the rug 
was pulled out from under them and the promised air cover 
was not supplied. 

No one approved of the dictatorships of Batista and Tru- 
jillo in the Dominican Republic, but why displace such men, 
who at least had the virtue of supporting us in the UN, and 
of being strongly anti-Communist, with the far more savage 
Communist dictator Castro? Why break relations with Trujillo 
while continuing relations with Communist tyrants? Are we 
trying to force someone like Castro onto the long-suffering 
Santa Domingans? 

FREE COMMUNIST LITERATURE 

Who permits thousands of tons of Communist literature 
sent from the USSR and her satellite countries to be landed 
in 30 American ports and distributed free of charge by the 
United States Post Office to students all over the country? This 
material reaches our shores individually addressed and is de- 
livered unopened by our Post Office at the expense of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. We wonder why there is radicalism among our 
college students. We have financied the propaganda from Rus- 
sia that has caused it. 

You say we have a reciprocal agreement with Russia, where- 
by the Communists distribute our literature. So we have. But 
we do not send much, and the Communists censor it carefully 
and do not deliver anything which they consider objectionable. 
Cultural and postal agreements with Communist Russia are 
one-way streets. Their cultural people coming to our country 
are spies. Ours are not. We may be sure that both arrange- 
ments strengthen communism and weaken freedom. Otherwise, 
the Soviet government would not engage them. 

Why do the American people refuse to believe that Soviet 
negotiations and agreements are not entered into or exe- 
cuted in good faith, but always for the purpose of advancing 
communism and hastening the destruction of America? 
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Disarmament talks now being carried on in Geneva are 
not for the purpose of reaching disarmament agreements, but 
rather to weaken America and strengthen the USSR. The 
longer they can engage us in fruitless talk, the more time 
they will have to pursue their surreptitious nuclear-testing, 
while we refrain therefrom. The talks are to keep us from ad- 
vancing our knowledge of nuclear warfare by further test- 
ing, while they go right on with their own testing—thus over- 
coming what remains of the lead that we have over them. 

In the same manner, they engage our country in long con- 
versations over a cease-fire and negotiations for a neutral Laos 
merely to stop action on the freedom side in that unhappy 
country, while they complete the conquest of it. 

The Communists are playing for keeps. Their aim is not 
“peaceful co-existence”"—but our destruction! By seeking only 
to contain communism, we shall lose, little by little, until 
finally we are destroyed. 


THE COLD WAR 

We shall never win the cold war with communism until 
we realize that we are engaged in mortal combat. One of us 
must perish—the other will survive. We shall be the one to 
perish unless we quickly determine to cease retreating, in the 
hope of appeasing the Communists and working out a live- 
and-let-live plan, and begin an aggressive campaign to destroy 
communism. This must be done ideologically, commercially, 
economically, politically and to whatever extent necessary by 
military action. Regrettable as this may be, we have no 
other choice. We must either destroy communism or we shall 
eventually be compelled to surrender to it. War is unthinkable, 
but surrender is more unthinkable. Furthermore, strong ag- 
gressive cold war action on all fronts is our best hope of avoid- 
ing hot war, even as it is our only hope of survival as a free, 
independent, self-governing nation. 

Bur let us go on with the series of questions. Who permits 
thousands of Communists from the USSR and its satellites to 
swarm through our country in the guise of diplomatic officials, 
cultural representatives, students and visitors from Communist 
lands, spying and distributing propaganda material and dope? 

Who is beating the drum for the admission of Communist 
China to UN and the recognition of that country by the 
United States, with the certainty that additional hundreds of 
Communist spies would overrun our country with large 
quantities of dope in diplomatic baggage, immune from search 
and seizure? 

Who is urging the admission to UN of dozens of small, 
non-Christian, anti-Christian, and Communist nations hostile 
to our country? Of the 99 member nations of UN, sixty have 
a total population smaller than the population of the United 
States. These hostile nations, many of whom contain few 
educated people, have sixty times as much power in UN as 
our country, and yet, the claque to induce our country to 
surrender its sovereignty to UN continues. 


CONNALLY RESERVATION 

Who is urging the repeal of the Connally Reservation to 
our adherence to the World Court? It is well known that a 
majority of judges on this court may at any time be Com- 
munists. No Communist nation adheres to the World Court, 
yet the nationals of all Communist nations are eligible to serve 
as judges on it. There are fifteen judges on this court, nine of 
whom comprise a quorum. It might well happen that a 
majority necessary to make a decision might all be Commu- 
nists. What chance would we have before such a court? Sup- 
pose Russia asked for the return of Alaska, or Panama should 
ask for sovereignty over the Panama Canal, or Mexico should 
demand the return of the southwestern portion of our country? 
If we repeal the Connally Reservation, we would have no pro- 
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tection whatsoever against the Communist judges who might 
be determining these matters. Moreover, will anyone explain 
why the Communist countries, who refuse to belong to the 
Court, should be allowed to have their nationals serving as 
members of it? 

Why should our representative on this court be Mr. Philip 
Jessup? He was closely associated with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and he helped to formulate our anti-Chiang Kai-chek, 
pro-Communist policy with reference to China? Our own 
Senate refused to confirm him as a delegate to UN, but now 
he sits as a judge on the World Court. 

Who is demanding that the power and functions of the UN 
be increased—that this organization in which we have one 
vote against 98 should have coercive power over us? 

The Christian nations in UN are a minority and a majority 
of the UN members may, at anytime, be hostile to the United 
States. In spite of these facts, church and university leadership 
in our country, as well as political leadership, is demanding 
more and more subordination of U. S. to the UN. Unless and 
until certain safeguards are added to the UN Charter, similar 
to the Bill of Rights to the American Constitution, such action 
on our part would be equivalent to giving up our independent 
national existence. 

If UN acquires the power which it seeks to tax the na- 
tionals of member states, and the military power necessary 
to coerce them to do its bidding and if, meanwhile, we aban- 
don the Connally Reservation and accept the advice of many 
of our religious, educational and political leaders to subordinate 
our country to the rule of UN, we shall be betraying Western 
culture including the Christian religion, commiting suicide 
as an independent, self-governing nation and opening the way 
for the reduction of our scale of living down to the common 
denominator level of the 99 member nations of UN. We need 
not think if we are subordinate to that organization that 
we can long maintain living standards above the average of the 
member nations of UN. It will not help them up, but it will 
pull us down. Among other things, it would destroy our ability 
to keep sending forth billions of dollars every year to help 
the people of other lands. Instead of being able to continue 
furnishing an example to the remainder of the world of how 
better living standards could be achieved, the lamp of free- 
dom and prosperity which has burned so brilliantly in our 
country for so many years, would be extinguished and we 
would be reduced to the levels of Africa and Asia. 


PLANNING REVOLUTION 

Mr. Norman Dodd was at one time Associate Counsel of the 
Reece Committee charged with investigating foundations. It 
was one of his responsibilities to interview the presidents or 
other officers of some of the large foundations. I heard him 
say (and I have his permission to repeat it) that the presi- 
dent of one of them told him that most of the men who are 
now running foundations formerly worked for the State De- 
partment, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Associ- 
ation, the Marshall Plan or other foreign relief agencies and 
that in those capacities they were working under instructions 
from the White House to bring about such sociological, eco- 
nomic and political changes as would make union with Com- 
munist Russia easy and comfortable for the American people. 
“Now,” he said, “in the foundations we are working toward the 
same objectives.” I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, if an 
American patriot would have established that policy? 

Early in the summer of '53, a man came from Washington 
to see me. He wanted to borrow the services of one of my 
assistants. When I demurred, he told me that he had been 
named as counsel to a Congressional Committee which was 
going to rout out all the subversives in Washington. He re- 
minded me that the election had been won in 1952 on the 
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promise of cleaning out not only the corruption but the 
subversion. He then explained that the Committee expected 
“to blow the lid off” and to do a thorough and complete job; 
in other words, to keep full faith with the American electorate 
which had entrusted the new Administration with that re- 
sponsibility. 

“Under those conditions,” I said, “you can have my assistant 
and anything else I have, including myself.” 

He thanked me and said he would be calling for the 
services of my assistant in a very short time. Time went on 
and I received no call. Four months later I saw the man who 
had visited me and asked when the investigation would be 
started. He replied, “Oh, that has been called off in very high 
quarters.” 

Evidently Communist sympathizers or fellow travelers of 
some sort had sufficient influence in the new Administration to 
prevent any move leading to exposure of those who had been 
responsible for the things we have been talking about. Pre- 
sumably, the investigation would have led too close to the 
White House for comfort and it was decided that the new 
Administration, like the previous one, would continue to sit 
on the lid rather than to embarrass many highly placed persons 
in both Parties. The welfare and safety of the country would 
be sacrificed to keep hidden the stupidity or disloyalty of the 
people responsible for the desperate situation in which we 
find ourselves. 

KHRUSHCHEV’S PLANS 

Ladies and gentlemen, we suffered through 20 years of 
Democratic failure to do anything about this desperate matter, 
followed by eight years of equally inexcusable Republican 
failure to expose the persons responsible for the disastrous 
policies we have been considering. Now we have a new 
Administration. What will it do? Surely it cannot do worse, 
and since there is no law against hope, we can hope that it 
will do better. So far, it seems to have nothing but praise 
for the 20 Democratic years during which this subversion took 
firm root among us. I shall continue to hope for some improve- 
ment even though I haven't much to base it on for, as I have 
said, some of the President's closest advisers are among the 
respected authorities consulted by the Kremlin bosses. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I call on you to answer the question: 
“Is the Communist occupation of America a matter of pro- 
phecy or a matter of history?” 
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Why have all these things happened to our wonderful coun- 
try? Sometimes I pinch myself to see if I am awake. At other 
times, I hope it is a horrible nightmare which will vanish 
with the rising of the sun. 

This long record of betrayal and tragic error cannot be 
attributed to the mistakes of honest men—for such men, even 
groping in the dark, would have made correct decisions at least 
a fair portion of the time. We are driven to the conclusion 
that evil men in strategic positions with the aid of their 
dupes, stooges and fellow-travelers have been able to mold 
public opinion in our country and shape governmental policy 
along the lines that are hurrying us onward to destruction. In a 
real sense, the Communists have taken over our country and 
have greatly influenced our major economic, fiscal, military and 
foreign policies. If I had time, I could make it clear that ideo- 
logically our covntry has accepted the major portion of the 
Communist Manifesto. 

Cold analysis compels me to realize that we have reached 
this deporable condition because we have not understood that 
socialism——alias welfare statism or collectivism—are but step- 
pingstones to communism. We have not been able successfully 
to resist communism because we have accepted its basic 
philosophy——socialism. To prove my point, let me quote Mr. 
Nikita Khrushchev: 

“We cannot expect the Americans to jump from capi- 
talism to communism, but we can assist their elected 
leaders in giving Americans small doses of socialism, 
until they suddenly awake to find they have communism!” 


Mr. Khrushchev has diagnosed our problem for us. If we 
will banish socialism from our land, give up our welfare 
statism, restore our limited Constitutional government, de- 
prive the government of all right of intervention in the eco- 
nomic activities of the people, restore our sound, honest money, 
stop our reckless deficit spending, return to economy, sobriety, 
self-reliance and the steadfast observance of the Ten Com- 
mandments, we need have no reason to fear Communist ag- 
gression from without or our more deadly enemy—crumbling 
and moral decay from within. 

The way of salvation is plain before us. Let us pray God to 
give us the manhood and the courage to act on the basis of 
the plain facts and so be worthy of our ancestors who be- 
queathed to us this wonderful prosperous country, and in turn, 
to pass it on to our children and our grandchildren. 


e 
The Free Social Economy 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND GOVERNMENTAL AND SOCIAL STRUCTURES 
By ING. ALVARO ALSOGARY, former Minister of Finance & Labor, Argentina, S. A. 


Delivered at The Latin American Business Conference held by The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City, June 22, 1961 


T IS AN HONOR and a privilege for me, to have this 
opportunity to exchange with you experiences which have 
resulted from our respective public and private activities. 

In my case, I was in office for a period of almost two years, 
until quite recently, and had during this time rather important 
duties in government. I believe the best contribution I could 
make to this meeting is to deal with the relationships between 
private enterprise and the governmental and social structure. 
I am sure that many of you are more capable than I to deal 
with the specific business problems connected with trade and 
investments. On the other hand, I believe I am in a position 
to relate to you some special experiences regarding the politi- 
cal, economic and social problems affecting private enterprise. 


Let me first summarize briefly the results of the Argentine 
experience. Afterward, I shall make a few comments on the 
main theme to which I have referred, that is to say, on the 
vital interdependence between the free enterprise system and 
the governmental and social structure in which it must operate. 

I was in office from June 1959 until April 1961—a period 
of 22 months. During this time the foreign exchange reserves 
of the Central Bank increased from $179 million to $750 mil- 
lion. Because of a lack of confidence in the Argentine peso, it 
was necessary to think in terms of dollars to conduct ordinary 
business transactions. However, within a few weeks after I 
came to office we were able to stabilize the value of the peso 
at 83 to the dollar, at which it has remained since. 
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I wish to make clear that the Argentine peso is a free cur- 
rency without being controlled in any way. Any person may 
bring in or take out money without restriction. The stability 
of the peso was maintained even though the Central Bank 
bought large amounts of foreign currency during this period 
in order to build up reserves. Although the trade balance for 
1960 showed a deficit of $170 million, the balance of pay- 
ments as a whole showed a surplus of $310 million. The main 
reason for the trade deficit was heavy purchases of machinery 
during the last few months of the year. The equivalent of $500 
million in machinery was purchased in 1960 as the nation’s 
industries began to replace obsolete capital equipment. For 
1961 another $500 million in capital expenditures is being 
spent by the industries listed on the stock exchange of Buenos 
Aires. 

Of major importance for Argentina in the past two years has 
been the development of our petroleum resources so that we 
are now self-sufficient. This will mean foreign currency savings 
of at least $200 million a year. 

Another important development for our country—which 
depends heavily on agriculture—is the recovery of our cattle 
industry where substantial technological advances are taking 
place. Further evidence of our economic recovery is that indus- 
trial production rose rapidly in 1960 while the gross national 
product went up 414%. Moreover we have full employment 
and a great demand for skilled labor. 

The national budget for 1960 was more closely in balance 
than for years. The deficit was only $40 million compared with 
total expenditures of $2 billion—in other words, the deficit 
equalled to 1.6% of expenditures. Equally important, this de- 
ficit was financed by non-inflationary means. It is worth noting 
that governmental expenditures include the loss of $200 mil- 
lion by State enterprises. One of the factors in bringing the 
budget more into line was the reduction in the number of gov- 
ernment employees by more than 80,000. 

The cost of living, after a spectacular rise resulting from 
devaluation and elimination of government controls and sub- 
sidies, slowly levelled out so that in the first quarter of 1961 
there has been virtually no rise in prices. This result was 
accomplished in a climate of relative social peace, as evidenced 
by the fact that the number of strikes by labor unions decreased 
very substantially. In 1959 more than 8 million man-hours were 
lost due to strikes compared to only about 1 million man-hours 
lost in the year 1960. 

This review of the facts suggests that the Argentine economy 
is recovering. All problems have not been resolved. During my 
last weeks as Minister of Economy, I had to warn the country 
that further efforts are needed to consolidate what has been 
done so far. Judging by the results, we were on the right road. 
One cannot deny that in this period of 22 months the people 
of Argentina have made a great effort and have achieved note- 
worthy results. 

I'd like to rurn now to a discussion of free enterprise as an 
institution that is essential for a successful democracy. The 
results in Argentina I have talked about were obtained through 
the application of an economic social system which we have 
begun to call FREE SOCIAL ECONOMY. This system is 
based on the principles of free enterprise. In a way it is similar 
to what, in other countries, has been called “neoliberalism,” 
“the economy of the market,” “or the western way of life.” 

I do not wish to discuss the theoretical background of this 
system, as all of you have a good working knowledge of it. 
On the other hand, I do wish to point out the profound signifi- 
cance this system has had in making possible what we have 
achieved in Argentina. The most important thing we have 
done is to convert a country which in 1956 was operated under 
a socialistic system, to a free enterprise economy. Moreover, we 
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have achieved this with the acceptance, and understanding of 
the public. 

From this experience, we can draw a conclusion which I con- 
sider to be fundamental: it is still possible in Latin America 
to successfully develop positive policies based on free enter- 
prise. It is not true that these ideas can only be applied to the 
highly developed countries. They are just as valid, if one knows 
how to apply them, to our democracies of Latin America. More 
than that, I wish to affirm that they constitute the only formu- 
las compatible with liberty and democracy in Latin America. 
What is important in this case is that we have been able to 
develop a positive idea, inspired by a positive philosophy, and 
offering a positive solution. We have established a doctrine 
capable of inducing each individual to make a conscientious 
effort to improve his own and the social welfare. 

In the turbulence of the last decade the communists have 
offered their doctrine to the average man. We have been very 
slow in presenting our own doctrine. What is more, we have 
given the appearance of lacking a positive doctrine. We have 
limited our activities to fighting communism, when we should 
have been getting across our own ideas. Although Argentina 
represents only a small portion of the world, our recent experi- 
ence can be extremely useful to all of us. It has implanted a 
dynamic doctrine that has enabled us to push back socialism. 

I should now like to turn to the responsibilities of the busi- 
ness community in preserving the free enterprise system and in 
obtaining authentic social progress. 

Since the way of life we wish to develop is essentially based 
on a system in which free enterprise plays a major role, there 
has to exist an interdependence between this free enterprise 
and the political and social structure within which it develops. 
It is evident that it is the political and governmental function 
to preserve these structures so that business can function freely. 
On the other hand, it is also evident that it is the first duty 
of the business community to help preserve these structures. 

Contrary to what has been practiced in many countries in 
the past this creates new responsibilities for businessmen which 
are political in nature. The business community can no longer 
ignore this political function, for if the function is carried out 
badly it will lead to the destruction of the system and make 
true social progress impossible. Thus the politicians and the 
leaders of business must take an interest in each others prob- 
lems and work together for the public welfare. 

I do not wish to suggest that there are no risks involved in 
the application of the Free Social Economy. To introduce the 
Free Social Economy is to take strong medicine—and to use 
strong medicine is risky. But it is my belief that under the 
present circumstances in the Latin American democracies, fail- 
ure to properly develop the Free Social Economy would lead 
us eventually to communism. Permit me to make this point 
clearer. 

In the more developed democracies such as the United 
States or England a temporary economic setback may result, 
at most, in a change of government or a change of men. But 
no essential change is made in the social structure of the coun- 
try. In our Latin America republics, however, faced with the 
communist offensive, any failure in the Free Social Economy 
would inevitably lead to totalitarian, Castro-type doctrines 
which rapidly develop into communism. Now, we must find 
ways and means to act jointly with a positive program. Surely 
there exists a clear connection between the magnitude of the 
work which we have before us and the risks and perils which 
it brings with it. It is equally clear that we must act rapidly 
without further delay. Up to this point however, there has 
been no clear picture of the methods which we should employ. 
First we must learn to recognize our true adversaries. The 
gravest risk we face is the seeming incapacity of a democracy 
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based on the Free Social Economy to develop its own ideas and 
obtain public support. 

The communists have the great advantage that they do not 
have to preoccupy themselves with public opinion. Their fail- 
ures, which at times cost millions of human lives, is for them 
simply a battle in the fight to procure their ends. These failures 
do not harm their system. No one is in a position to attack it. 
The Free Social Economic System, on the other hand, is sub- 
ject to the daily control of the public opinion. Any failure, be 
it transitory or circumstantial, compromises the system because 
the public is generally unable to distinguish between error in 
application from a fault of the system itself. Public opinion is 
the decisive factor in the working of the system. 

A paradoxical fact presents itself here. The communists who 
are not subject to public opinion make a great effort to influ- 
ence public opinion. We, who so vitally need the support of 
the public, stay far away from them as if we had nothing to 
say to them, or were afraid to explain the system. It is as if we 
did not believe in it ourselves and were lacking the conviction 
to offer it as the best alternative we have available. Each of us 
men of private enterprise understand the necessity of inform- 
ing the public about a product we want to market. As men of 
government we are evidently incapable of gaining the support 
of public opinion for the good cause we defend. Another grave 
error is to give in to certain socialistic ideas thus hoping that 
our idea would be more acceptable to public opinion. In this 
way we give away our convictions. There is a necessity to 
counteract theories and slogans that erode belief in free institu- 
tions. Moreover, an international beaurocracy is building itself 
up which is slowly disturbing the useful organizations and 
which is paralyzing the best initiatives of conscientious and 
responsible governments. There are many problems of this type 
which need to be analyzed systematically in order to meet the 
crises we are likely to face. 

Finally, let me summarize the problem briefly, and point out 
the urgent need for action: 
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1. We must offer as the best formula, the ideals of demo- 
cracy and the Free Social Economy. 

2. We must develop these ideals aggressively, as a positive 
philosophy and we must obtain the active support of the pub- 
lic opinion, in order to apply it successfully. 

3. We must abandon the defensive attitude, and take the 
initiative. Today we are in a position to do this, but we must 
start soon. 

4. Any concessions to the socialist mentality must be 
stopped. We cannot let our enemies develop our ideas. 

5. The techniques vary from country to country. However, 
there are basic principles to be applied, such as the exchange 
of experiences and results among the business and government 
leaders from different countries. 

6. We have to organize our forces methodically and we have 
to work together with a fanaticism equal to that of the com- 
munists. 

In Argentina we organized in 1957 a small group which, in 
less than four years and at a cost of only $80,000, succeeded 
in changing the socialistic mentality which prevailed in the 
country to the philosophy of the Free Social Economy. 

In other countries, similar groups and movements have al- 
ready started to operate. We must contact these groups in every 
country where they operate. I believe that all of us who are 
ready to defend such ideals must organize within our own 
countries in order to fight methodically and tenaciously against 
our common enemy. 

Perhaps I have deviated from the theme and purpose of this 
meeting but I believe that today there is no task more impor- 
tant than to preserve and improve our way of life. In the old 
days this was only the concern of the politicians; today it con- 
cerns all of us and has become a matter of life or death. 

I have devoted the last five years to working out and apply- 
ing corrective methods in my own country. I thought it was 
my duty to inform you about this encouraging and successful 
experience. 


The Inheritance Of 
The Next Generation 


FREEDOM IS A THING OF THE SPIRIT 
By HERBERT HOOVER, former President of the United States 
Delivered at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, June 27, 1961 


R. MAYOR: It is a great honor to receive this dis- 

tinguished medal from the City of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mayor, it is with great humility that I speak 
from this place so hallowed to every American. 

It is a privilege to speak to this great assembly of boys and 
girls. Your interest in being in this place, your happy faces, 
your bubbling spirits inspire high hopes for the next genera- 
tions of Americans. To me, it brings again the thrill of boyhood. 

Too often persons addressing our school students speak at 
the level of “be good and you will be happy.” I think you can 
take stronger stuff. 

Our purpose here today is to pay tribute to those great men 
who established a transcendent heritage for the American peo- 
ple. Those men revived the noble concepts of independence of 
peoples, individual freedom, equality of opportunity, and the 
dignity of man. 

Mankind, in all recorded history, had seldom before had the 
privilege of freedom. And its revival at that time by the 
Founding Fathers now sustains a large part of the world. 


You will inherit these freedoms and you will have the sacred 
duty to maintain them both at home and abroad. 

Freedom is a thing of the spirit. But it is not an abstraction. 
From it comes love of our country. And the spirit of freedom 
releases the energies and creative impulses of mankind. 

Out of this release of creative spirit came the homes, the 
farms, the factories, magnificent schools, great colleges, huge 
hospitals, superb libraries, museums, churches, highways, tele- 
phones, airplanes, radio and TV. Someday you will inherit 
them free. They come to you—a gift from the labor and sacri- 
fices of those who have gone before. 

Yours will be the job to operate them; and their improve- 
ment is never ended, because new scientific discoveries, new 
inventions, new ideas, new needs will make all of today’s phy- 
sical things out of date in your lifetime. You will need to 
change and improve them again. 

It is difficult to believe how fast change comes upon us from 
the creative spirit of individual freedom. When I was born— 
about 87 years ago—there were no electric lights, no tele- 
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phones, no radio, no TV, no automobiles, no paved roads, no 
tall buildings, no airplanes, no atomic bombs. There were only 
small industries; and the railways had only just begun to spread 
nation-wide. 

But do not think that my boyhood was spent in privation. 
We had warm homes. We had good food. We had good home- 
made clothes. We had the joys of most of the games you play 
today. 

We inherited those precious gifts of freedom: good schools, 
good teachers, good universities. We had no fears for the fu- 
ture of our country. And every year on the Fourth of July 
there were repeated to us the inspiring words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. From them came a renewed devotion to 
the great men who met in this Hall 185 years ago, and a 
heightened love and faith in America. 

Your inheritance of freedom brings you both rights and 
responsibilities. You have more rights than are spelled out in 
the Bill of Rights in our Constitution. They have been ex- 
panded over the years by law, and by common consent we have 
interpreted them to include the right of choice. 

To retain your inheritance of these rights, you will need not 
only to know what they are, but to be alert to protest any 
infraction of them. 

Your inheritance of individual freedom cannot be sustained 
without many restrictions. With changing forces and new 
scientific discoveries also come new inventions and new meth- 
ods of evil 

Legislatures devise more and more restrictions. But as to all 
these restrictions, there is one fundamental test of their wis- 
dom. Do they restrict the creative spirit and the energies which 
freedom brings? For they are the major impulse of all pro- 
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gress. You should all your life test every legislative act, every 
social and economic proposal as to whether it unnecessarily 
limits the energy and the creative spirit. 

Today the validity of our beliefs in freedom is at stake on 
a global battleground. You will need take part in the struggle. 

You will inherit the costly burden of our defense against the 
implacable foe who lurks in the Kremlin. While we hope for 
the cooperation of other nations in this defense of mankind, in 
the end the safety of America must rest upon our own well- 
armed right arm whatever sacrifice this entails. I am confident 
of your courage. 

What I am saying to you is not a recital of trite banalities, 
for these rights and responsibilities are the base of our Ameri- 
can way of life, and in fact, of our civilization. 

Perhaps I may give you a note of confidence from my own 
inheritance of American freedoms. Our country gave me the 
opportunity of the public school and a training in my profes- 
sion at a great university. 

In my long life, I have lived and worked in countries of free 
men, of tyrannies, of Socialists and of Communists. I have seen 
liberty die and tyranny rise. I have seen slavery again on the 
march. 

Every one of my homecomings was for me a reaffirmation 
of the glory of America. Each time my soul was washed by 
relief from the grinding poverty of many nations, by the 
greater kindliness and frankness which come from acceptance 
of equality and wide open opportunity to all who want a 
chance. I was inspired by the self-respect born alone of free 
men. There is no place on the whole earth, except here in 
America, where every boy and girl can have such a chance. 

God bless you. 


Cooperation Between North 
And South America 


CONDITIONS IN VARIOUS LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
By ADLAI STEVENSON, United States Ambassador to the United Nations 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., June 26, 1961 


R CHAIRMAN and ladies and gentlemen, I hope you 

don’t know my qualifications for this trip. Perhaps I 

should have said “Ladies and gentlemen and fellow 
Democrats, since this is a more agreeable reception than I ever 
expected to get at the Press Club. 

I also didn’t overlook the delicacy and the potential value of 
your introduction of the Jaw firm. 

The time may come, boys, when we will have to go back to 
work again. 

I have successfully evaded the Press Club for a good many 
years and this time you caught me by cable. It's bad enough to 
be exposed to the United States press and all of the experts on 
any given area of public interest, but here today I have not 
only the press but also Senator Wayne Morse. 

Who probably knows more about Latin America than I shall 
ever know; Congressman Thomas Morgan, before whose com- 
mittee I am about to appear at 2:30 this afternoon, if I get 
out of here alive. 

And the Ambassadors of all the countries that I have visited, 
including finally my old and esteemed friend who honors me 
by his presence here today, Dr. Mufioz Marin, Governor of 
Puerto Rico. And, finally, I have even two Illinois colleagues, 
Arthur Goldberg and Ed Day. 

You know, when I came home I thought that things were a 


little confused in Latin America. But when I came back to find 
that the Maritime Unions were turning down the Secretary of 
Labor's attempt to avoid using the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
President was proceeding to invoke it after he succeeded in get- 
ting the advice of Arthur Goldberg, I can only report that the 
affairs of Latin America are in pretty good shape. 

I'm reminded of the distinguished scholar on this trip, one 
of the nine Presidents of Uruguay, who said to me, after we 
had concluded an afternoon of conversation with the collegium 
that governs that country, “Governor Stevenson, if you feel a 
little bit depressed, just remember what a great Spanish writer 
once said. He said that Spaniards can settle all of the problems 
of the world except their own country’s.” 

Maybe it wasn’t a Spanish writer after all. 

Just before I left on this journey at the insistance of the 
President, I went to a big dinner in New York and Bob Hope 
was there and he turned and said, “My friend, Adlai Stevenson, 
is about to leave for South America to visit our friends and he 
will be back the same day.” 

Well, I want to assure you that that is not the case, that our 
friends were very friendly, and it took me 1: days to get home. 

I remember very well a year ago, plus, when I made a long 
trip around Latin America listening to an amusing speech by 
one of its accomplished diplomats, a leader, the Foreign 
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Minister of one of the countries, one of the Republics of 
Latin America, who said, “You know, in the old days you 
had a policy called the good neighbor policy. Well, we like 
that because we always thought of you as the neighbors and 
we as the good.” 

And I must say that this time I came away with the im- 
pression that Latin America is not only an enormous problem 
for the United States but that they understand its problem per- 
haps better than it did when I traveled there before. But it’s 
not just a problem for the United States. It’s a problem for the 
world, for Latin America. 

On our journey, we covered some 17,000 miles and visited 
all of the ten capitals of South America, and I hope very much, 
and I expect that immediately following my journey that there 
will be a similar mission to Central America and to Mexico. 

Our objective was to consult on the planning for the Al- 
liance for Progress meeting, presently to take place in Uruguay 
next month, and to consider all the ways and means of improv- 
ing cooperation between North and South America. And I have 
here for you today, because I was told to hurry up and get 
through with my formal business and then you could perhaps 
ask me some questions, I too have an expert. I have with me 
Dr. Lincoln Gordon, who traveled with me throughout this 
journey, along with Ambassador Ellis Briggs, who is one of our 
senior Foreign Service Officers and who has served as Ambas- 
sador in other diplomatic posts in Latin America over many 
years. He, unfortunately, has been obligated to return to his 
post in Greece, but Dr. Lincoln Gordon of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, who has been the head of the President’s Task 
Force on the Alliance for Progress program, has come here 
and will help me out if I get in trouble, which I suspect will 
happen any minute. 

Well, if you will permit me, I will run through these dis- 
orderly notes that I have here and then perhaps you will be 
good enough to ask me questions. I shall not feel in the least 
inhibited by the presence here of Ambassadors of these friendly 
Republics who comprise the southern half of our great Hemis- 
phere. 

Well, every country that we visited, almost every country, 
is now under democratic control. The political stability of 
these regimes is under severe strain almost everywhere. Com- 
munist and other extreme left wing forces have generally 
gained in strength and aggressiveness in the past year, I felt. 
And the danger of right wing coups d'etat in several countries 
is still evident. 

In Venezuela—and I will run through these countries rather 
hurriedly—it is still in the stage of continuing fear of a right 
wing coup, although there are hardening indications that the 
business community, the financial community and the army 
now recognize the importance of supporting democratic in- 
stitutions and the importance that President Betancourt finish 
his term and establish constitutional democracy in that tor- 
mented country. 

The alternative, of course, is further loss of confidence, eco- 
nomic stagnation and rising radicalism. The left wing violence 
in the Caracas slums, however, remains acute. President Betan- 
court is trying to push ahead on sound lines, including the 
restoration of business confidence as well as continued social 
and economic reforms. 

In Argentina President Frondizi’s regime is getting stronger, 
I felt, all the time. He is making bold efforts to restore fiscal 
responsibility and to recover from the effects of Peron’s de- 
capitalization of that great country. Eyes there are fixed on the 
next Congressional elections which either will consolidate the 
regime or open the way to a possible new attempt at dictator- 
ship. 

In Brazil, President Quadros is less popular now than he 
was at the start of his administration because of his firm 
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austerity measures to stop the rampant inflation and the 
financial disorder which had overtaken our largest neighbor in: 
this Hemisphere. Communist agitation in the Brazilian north- 
east is increasingly vigorous and dangerous, as you all know. 
The President's attitude on Cuba and on the Communist bloc 
arises partly from a desire, I believe, to establish Brazil's 
political independence on the one hand and is reinforced by 
his fear of alienating domestic groups with an underlying 
sympathy for the Cuban revolution. 

In Uruguay, social and economic conditions are fortunately 
not explosive. And the situation is relatively stable. Although 
the system of the collegium executive makes for extreme 
governmental weaknesses; as I say, there are nine presidents 
and no one can speak for Uruguay. The main focus of the 
left wing agitation is among students and intellectuals as is so 
often the case. 

In Paraguay, General Stroessner is clearly in command. His 
leadership is short of a totalitarian police state by far. But he 
seems reluctant, although I’m very hopeful that these views 
will be disproved in the near future, to fulfill his pledges of 
democratization and some observers believe that some sub- 
versive, at least Communist forces, are more powerful than 
appears to be the case. But I have great hope for Paraguay. 

Chile continues to enjoy its broad traditional, ancient devo- 
tion to democratic institutions. The relative success of Ales- 
sandri in controlling inflation has reduced one serious source 
of social discontent, but other sources remain in the continuing 
economic stagnation and the need for positive action on land 
reform. A dangerous sign was the swing of peasants and votes 
this spring to the extreme left for the first time, at the same 
time that the moderate Radial Party was gaining support in 
the urban centers. 

Bolivia, of course, is in an acute and dangerous state. Presi- 
dent Paz Estenssoro, a man of vigor and purpose, I felt, is 
maintaining his authority but by a tenuous thread. Vice Presi- 
dent Lechin has been unwilling so far to announce his firm 
support for the new stand against the Communist mine work- 
ers and the student leaders. The basic crisis of governmental 
authority is now being played out in that strange and wonder- 
ful country, with the little army supporting the President but 
with real uncertainty whether he can sufficiently dominate the 
situation to disarm the private miners and peasant armies and 
provide enough stability so that the long awaited and perfectly 
feasible economic development can go forward. 

In Peru, political circles are preoccupied with the 1962 
Presidential election. While the present regime of President 
Prado and of its uistinguished Prime Minister Pedro Beltran 
is strong, there is not yet clear certainty that their coalition of 
moderate and conservative and anti-Communist elements and 
the left wing of the Aprista party will be able to agree upon 
a candidate for the next election. 

At present, the anti-government front runner would appear 
to be Fernando Belaunde, an attractive and vigorous younger 
man who is preoccupied with many large plans for internal 
development of his fascinating country, but says, for example, 
that he knows something about Peru but nothing about Cuba, 
and avoids foreign policy controversy. While the government 
is trying to make social improvements in housing and land 
settlement with some success, there has been as yet, no suc- 
cessful basic, fundamental attack on the vicious tax and land 
reform problems. But the government recognizes this neces- 
sity, as in so many of the countries of Latin America. 

Here, too, therefore, the present relative calm, except in the 
universities, probably conceals some explosive undercurrents. 
But we and Western ideals have no firmer friends than the 
present government of Peru. 

In Ecuador the government is headed by Presiden: Velasco 
Ibarra, who seems confident that there is no Communist prob- 
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lem in his country and that if there is he can deal with it by 
the force of his personal, peaceful philosophy and he is a 
great scholar and also by his extraordinary personal popularity. 
The student leadership in this interesting country has recently 
been captured from the Communists for the first time in 16 
years. And the program of the government to improve do- 
mestic conditions is good and timely, in view of the country’s 
badly disordered economy. 

The present leadership in Colombia is, of course, excellent. 
But the stability of the regime depends now on finding a 
conservative presidential candidate to carry on in the period 
1962 to 1966, in accordance with the curious bipartisan na- 
tional front arrangement which was worked out in 1958 to 
stop the violence and which replaced the dictatorship at that 
time. Bandit type violence remains a major problem in several 
outlying provinces of Colombia, now aggravated by Commu- 
nist infiltration. 

The domestic program of President Lleras Camargo is pre- 
cisely in accord with the Act of Bogota, and the thinking 
underlying the Alliance for Progress. 

You will want to know something about the obvious ques- 
tions that always interest us. Communist penetration, and so 
on, have increased, I believe, in vigor and effectiveness since 
my more leisurely journey through these countries in 1960. 
This is marked especially in four groups: the university stu- 
dents, the professors, the school teachers, and the labor unions. 
Urban slum dwellers, especially where there is severe unem- 
ployment, are also ready victims and hitherto unorganized 
rural areas, of which outstanding examples are northeastern 
Brazil and rural areas in Chile and Colombia and Ecuador. 

A good deal of propaganda material is being imported from 
Cuba. Several governments commented on activity by Cuban 
agents, sometimes with the help of Cuban diplomatic missions. 
The Cubans appear, however, to be becoming increasingly 
cautious about gunrunning and blatant abuses of diplomatic 
missions for subversive purposes. I must tell you I was fol- 
lowed on this journey or preceded by two or three diplomats 
from Cuba. It sort of reminded me of those truth squads that 
the Republicans had. 

I remember saying at a diplomatic banquet somewhat to 
the amusement of the audience, in the compaign I think of 
1956 when the truth squad arrived at the airport about the 
same time that I did, that they bore exactly the same relation 
to the truth that the fire engine did to the fire, they would 
extinguish it if they could. 

The theme of these gentlemen, and very accomplished senior 
diplomats of the Cuban Foreign Service they were, was gen- 
erally to interrogate the Foreign Ministers and the Presidents 
of the countries that I just visited as to their view on non- 
intervention and on self-determination. I must recall vividly 
the responses that some made who will have to be nameless 
because I don’t want to embarrass them. One of them told me 
that he had said, “Yes, we believe in self-determination in this 
country and we believe that self-determination means the right 
of the people to choose all of the time. Have you those condi- 
tions in Cuba?” Another one said, “Yes, we believe in those 
principles of the American system, of the American structure, 
but we also believe in all of the other principles of the Ameri- 
can system.” 

I think these kinds of responses are indicative of the feeling 
that prevails among the thoughtful leadership in most all of 
Latin America. 

The alignment of Cuba with the Communist movement has 
greatly added to the appeal of Communism, however, since 
it can now take on the guise of an indigenous Latin American 
revolutionary movement. There is very widespread popular 
sympathy for the proclaimed goals of the Cuban revolution, 
including land reform, popular education, social equality, the 
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removal of foreign business influences, and defiance of the 
Yankee Colossus. The failure of the April invasion attempt 
gave added impetus to Communist Castro penetration since 
it seemed to imply immunity of left extremism in Latin Ameri- 
ca from United States retaliation. There is little popular ap- 
preciation of the Sovietization of the Cuban regime. Latin 
America thinks of Cuba as—by and large, the common ordi- 
nary people think of Cuba as a social reform, as a social 
revolution, whereas we think of it as Communism. They are 
unaware for the most part, I felt, of its establishment as a 
police state apparatus of terror or the other perversions of 
the original revolutionary objectives of Mr. Castro. 

Much more intensive action is evidently needed to promote 
the democratic cause in intellectual savants in Latin America. 
Ministers in several countries commented once again on the 
absence of cheap paperback translations into Spanish and into 
Portuguese of United States classics and of important non- 
fiction, contemporary works, including my own. 

Which I am happy to say I do have Spanish translations in 
most cases and I seem to be very well known. I'm not sure 
whether they read them just the day before I arrived or not, 
but they point to the contrast with the highly subsidized and 
widely distributed editions that we have all encountered in 
our travels abroad of Marx, Lenin, of Mao Tse-tung and other 
Communist writers. 

Far more, as we find now, as you probably know, distributed 
all over South America, do-it-yourself handbooks on how to 
be a guerrilla war fighter printed in China, “How to Over- 
throw the Catholic Church,” printed in China, and so on. A 
far more affirmative attack on the problem of urban slum 
conditions and the rural insecurity is also evidently needed if 
these large groups, no longer politically passive, are to see 
some hope for a better life under free institutions. 

In connection with the misunderstanding of the true char- 
acter of the current developments in Cuba, I believe that 
excellent use could be made of students and of professional 
intellectuals among the Cuban exiles, especially those who 
fought with Castro in his early days, to speak and write and 
circulate among their counterparts throughout the Hemisphere. 
Their testimony would have a credibility which no North 
American can be expected to achieve. 

We encountered a unanimous and intense, and I don’t exag- 
gerate, intense interest in the Alliance for Progress Program. 
President Kennedy’s March 13th address was described as 
having created a profound impression in Latin America, the 
most favorable since Franklin Roosevelt's announcement of 
the Good Neighbor Policy. Without exception, governments 
emphasized the political importance of making the Uruguay 
meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council a 
success, to use their word. And that means not merely another 
in the long line of inter-American meetings. 

On the other hand, there was no clear or uniform defini- 
tion of what constitutes success. There was a wide variety in 
the concept of the meetings of objectives and procedures and 
great disparity in the intensity and the character of national 
preparations for this program. A few governments appeared 
to believe that the meeting would be the occasion for the 
cutting of an aid melon, so to speak, with little regard to 
self-help measures or structural reforms in such fields as land 
tenure and taxation. But all paid at least lip service to the 
concept of self-help. And several were in deadly earnest on 
this front. ; 

In terms of technical work on long-term programming for 
national economic and social development, Colombia, Chile, 
Brazil and perhaps Venezuela seemed to be well in advance 
of their sister nations. Several others handed us interesting 
proposals, some handed us shopping lists, so to speak, of 
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public investment projects on which they look for aid by loan 
and otherwise. 

Argentina emphasized the importance in her rather special 
case of industrial development, as contrasted with social in- 
vestment which has made such long progress for so many 
years in that great country. Many governments advanced claims 
for special consideration on political or other grounds. In 
several cases less emphasis was placed on outside aid for public 
investment than on trade and commodity price policies. 

Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, have declared frequently their 
strong emphatic interest in American policy support for their 
commercial negotiations with the European Common Market. 
And there was the most intense interest in joint action to 
stabilize commodity prices and to raise the prices of key 
import items in this country, export items for them, notably 
coffee. Some 14 countries, as you know, of Latin America are 
largely dependent for their foreign exchange position on their 
export of coffee. 

I believe our mission greatly clarified the thinking of many 
South American governments on the types of results which we 
might hope to achieve at the Uruguay conference, especially 
in the fields of investment, programming and the coordination 
of outside aid. We must clearly expect active discussion of 
commercial policy and of commodity markets and we should 
have well defined positions on these issues. 

A forthcoming attitude in these fields would do much to 
overcome the disappointments which are likely with respect 
to the amounts and the conditions of financial aid. As to aid, 
it is a fact that the needs are enormous. The desire for ac- 
celerated growth is great and universal and the capacity for 
effective use of aid is being rapidly augmented by the syste- 
matic programming of public investment, often for the first 
time. 

In most cases the general concepts and priorities are not far 
out of line with our own thinking. It is evident that large 
increases in the rate of economic and social investment and 
United States aid as compared with recent years are expected 
throughout South America. Fortunately, most of the govern- 
ments appear to be thinking mainly in terms of hard loans 
which can be financed by the World Bank, by the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Export-Import Bank, to 
the extent that their real credit worthiness permits. 

This in rurn may be largely dependent, of course, on action 
in the commercial policy and commodity market areas. If Con- 
gress furnished the authority for making long-term commit- 
ments, there is no question but that the ability of the Latin 
American governments to carry through sustained development 
efforts, including the needed structural reforms, will be greatly 
enhanced. 

Our mission demonstrated, I think, the vital importance of 
recreating confidence in a collective approach to the problems 
of Communist subversion and of indirect aggression if the 
inter-American system has any hope of survival. 

The abortive Cuban invasion attempt of last April, coupled 
with subsequent public disclosure and controversy, did not 
enhance Latin American opinion about the United States, I 
think we might as well face it, because non-intervention is 
still a cardinal article of faith throughout our good neighbor- 
hood. But I suspect there is a great deal of unspoken disap- 
pointment, actually, that the invasion failed, that even in 
these cases, most of them I dare say, would have denounced 
any unilateral invasion publicly. 

In some countries there has been a tendency to regard the 
Cuban problem as essentially a bilateral one between the 
United States and Cuba, which might be negotiable if we 
only relaxed our hostility and permitted the larger Latin 
American states to act as mediators. I believe that we suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Presidents and governments con- 
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cerned that the problem is by no means a bilateral problem, 
that such issues between us as compensation for expropriated 
properties are of secondary order, which could be negotiated 
if other circumstances were favorable, and that the real cause 
of concern is the establishment of a beachhead for Communist 
penetration and subversion throughout the Hemisphere. 

It follows that the issue is one of concern to all of the 
American Republics, affecting Latin America even more than 
the United States, because it is the Latin countries which are 
more vulnerable and actually the object of indirect aggression 
today. It is they, therefore, who should be primarily concerned 
with action to deal with this universal problem. 

It was generally and strongly felt that no collective action 
could be officially considered until the economic conference 
was concluded and had demonstrated its success as a major 
step toward economic and social development, towards the 
creation of some sense of hope among these miserable masses 
in so many of the Latin American countries. 

This conclusion was based partly on the need to obliterate 
the memory of the April invasion effort, but far more on the 
need to show to dissident left wing elements in their countries 
that there is real promise of economic and social progress 
under genuinely democratic regimes working in cooperation 
with the United States. 

As to the possibility of collective action after the Alliance 
for Progress meeting in Uruguay, I can’t predict of course 
with any confidence. But I think it’s quite possible that there 
will be strong leadership in Latin America to deal with this 
new form of outside intervention under the Rio Pact in the 
treaties constituting the system of the Americas. The action 
can be meaningful only if it is supported, of course, by two 
of the three largest Latin American countries—Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Mexico. This point is agreed by all concerned, regard- 
less of whether the legally necessary 14 votes could be secured 
without including any or more than one of these three great 
countries. 

Mexican concurrence at the moment does not seem likely. 
The possibilities of Argentina and Brazil concurrence depend 
of course in large measure on developments in the immediate 
future. This presents many problems which I’m sure that with 
the sympathy and with the understanding and with the mutual 
anxiety for accommodation and accord that I discovered can 
be worked out. 

In my view, this is a problem which we are going to have 
co confront for sometime to come and it is entirely suitable 
that not only that the problem exists but that we deal with it 
as patiently and as orderly and in as persuasive way as we Can. 

Now let me conclude this other hurried once-over, this tour 
d’raison, by saying to you that the most important discovery 
to me on this journey was that all of the governments of 
Latin America realize now that they have to translate eco- 
nomic and social reforms into action, and they have to get 
results, that the old societies must change, that the mold of the 
past is broken by events, by the revolution that has swept the 
world, and that they must identify themselves with these 
essential changes to support any successful economic reform 
movements. That is to say, they must be for the benefit of the 
people, and demonstrably for the benefit of the people. I think 
this is marked progress and of the utmost importance. 

I look forward to an increasing realization that with strict 
correctness and probity and sincerity of behavior on both sides 
that the realization that South America needs us and that we 
need South America and that they and we can work in greater 
cooperation to make the American system stronger is very 
likely. 

And now, if you wish, Mr. Chairman, I should be glad in 
whatever time remains to us to attempt, with the assistance of 
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my colleague, Professor Lincoln Gordon, to answer your ques- 
tions. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. While 
we may have hooked you with a cable, you certainly hooked 
us so far as the time remaining for questions. We have barely 
15 minutes and we must have 45 minutes worth of questions 
here. Nonetheless, we will start right off the bat. 

“Why are the intellectuals of South America attracted to 
Communism?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: I think it’s a generaliza- 
tion and they are not all by any means attracted to Commu- 
nism. Some are because of old Marxist, social democratic 
attitudes that have persisted in intellectual circles, as we know, 
for a long time. Likewise, a consciousness of social injustice, 
of the unfairness that exists in social structures where the rich 
are few and the poor are many and the gulf between both is 
enormous. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “Did you find evidence of the reported 
stepped up activity in South America by the Communist 
Chinese? If so, can the United States devise any effective 
counter measures?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: I wasn’t somehow as con- 
scious of this, perhaps because I wasn’t looking for it, as I 
was On my first journey. But I can give you a few illustrations 
and perhaps Linc Gordon can give you some more. I know 
meeting in Brazil, I was informed by the President that some 
hundred, I believe, or at least I was informed that some hun- 
dred, fellowships for study in China had been offered to the 
University of Mifias Gerais alone. The dollar curtain is a real 
problem to South Americans seeking advanced education. 

I mentioned a moment ago, hurriedly in passing, the fact 
that you find everywhere now these leaflets on how to attack 
the Catholic Church printed in China, and on how to become 
a guerrilla fighter printed in China, and so on. Perhaps Dr. 
Gordon would have something further to add on this score. 

PROFESSOR GORDON: No, just more of the same type. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “Can cooperatives make a contribution 
to the stability of the South American countries?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: Yes. I'm sure of this. At 
least I feel quite sure of it, that the cooperative movement has 
some roots in South America but they are relatively meager, 
and that much can be done in this respect. We see it now in 
the building and loan associations which are developing 
throughout these countries where they are trying to improve 
the wretched housing conditions that prevail around most all 
of the great Latin American cities. I think the cooperative 
movement, both producer and consumer can be extended very 
carefully throughout the Latin American economies. I know 
that the labor movement in some countries—Ecuador notably 
—I recall are extremely interested in what they can do to 
improve cooperatives and create cooperatives among their 
membership, especially in the housing field. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “What steps should be taken to de- 
velop domestic free trade unions in Latin America?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: Well, I think I attach the 
utmost importance to the labor movement in Latin America, 
which is vulnerable to Communism as it is most everywhere, 
which has been the seat of much of the Communist agitation, 
labor along with the universities, and that the development of 
free labor movements is something in which we can help 
them very measurably, both by virtue of experience and with 
a very little money, mostly counsel, mostly methods. 

Some work has already been done to a very considerable 
extent by the AFL-CIO by their representatives in Latin Ameri- 
ca. I think if we can do more of this, it could be most useful. 
Some of these labor movements have shown great progress 
since I last visited these countries. In several they have suc- 
ceeded in eliminating Communist influence or domination of 
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major labor unions. In more, however, there is an up-hill 
struggle, especially aggravated now by the sort of popular re- 
spect for the Cuban revolution, where, as I say, people think 
of it as a social revolution, not as Communism. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “What can the U. S. Government do 
positively or negatively to induce Latin American Govern- 
ments to initiate social changes that the Kennedy aid program 
deems essential?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: It's very hard to impose, 
and quite wrongly, I think, for us to impose conditions, that 
is, to say, “do this or else.” I think what we can do is to 
point out that we can direct our aid in channels which are 
calculated to improve the conditions of people. But we can 
also help them, I’m sure, with technical advice on tax reform, 
on social planning, on things of this kind that in some cases 
we have perhaps more experience than they. I don’t believe we 
can use economic aid as an ultimatum. I don’t believe we 
should. 

But I'm sure that we can encourage those elements in the 
community where they are conscious of the need for these 
social reforms to make their aid effective, to modernize their 
societies, we can be helpful. 

The great thing about South America, like all of the world, 
is that the masses of the people are on the move now. They 
realize that no longer is disease and poverty and hunger the 
immutable destiny of man. And they propose to modernize 
their societies. They propose to have a better life, either by the 
voluntary methods of democracy or by involuntary methods, 
if necessary. They propose to do it one way or the other. And 
their governments are conscious of this great underlying move- 
ment. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “What's the role of the military in the 
Latin American picture? And should the U. S. aid in the 
accomplishment of this role?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: I have a feeling this one 
came from Congress. 

I must say that when I came back from Latin America a 
year ago I was shocked by the extent to which the proportion 
of the national budgets went for military expenditure. This 
time I felt somewhat different. The problems of internal 
security are very great. For the most part, the military, which 
has often been the bulwark of dictatorship and often been the 
instrument of dictatorship, are showing increasing signs of 
responsibility, of democratic conviction. And, of course, in a 
number of countries at least they represent the conservative, 
solid, secure foundation of any regime. 

It's again a subject that is extremely difficult to generalize 
about. My own feeling is that as a matter of policy we should 
help them to man and arm sufficient forces for internal security 
because the crisis has not yet been reached. For external ac- 
tivity or for any major contribution to the Hemispheric de- 
fense, I think they are unnecessary. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This may be another Congressional 
question. “To really help Latin America, would a multibillion 
dollar program about the scope of the Marshall Plan be 
necessary? Does the Administration intend to ask for a pro- 
gram of this size?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: Well, I don’t think we 
know what's necessary and that is why we are having this 
meeting in Uruguay, to try to determine what sort of plan- 
ning has been done, what planning remains to be done, what 
integrated total economic development programs the various 
countries need and can develop. And until we know more 
about that and know more about what the over-all needs are, 
we can't very well determine what proportion we can con- 
tribute. Obviously they are very, very large. But the program 
is a long one. It will take a decade at least, 1 think, to make 
any major change in the conditions of the life of these people. 
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The important thing is to hold out hope to them, that they 
can look forward to improvements as time. goes on. This is 
not a Marshall Plan, as you know. For the most part these are 
loans, not grants, insofar as that is important. And I remind 
you also that this is now a program to help them to help 
themselves. We can only do a small portion, at best, of the 
enormous total task. They have to do it themselves. Little 
things like stabilization of commodity prices can mean far more 
than economic assistance. The change in the price of coffee 
by half a cent per pound can wipe out all of the economic 
assistance that we could hope to give them for a long time. 

These are the considerations which I think we can help to 
get at now, if we really mean business, and I believe we do. 
I remind you also that in the case of the Marshall Plan, if my 
recollection serves me and if it doesn’t, I’m sure Dr. Gordon 
will correct me, our contribution to the increased gross na- 
tional product of those countries through the Marshall Plan 
was something less than 3 percent. But it was that 3 percent 
that made the difference. I think the situation is somewhat 
the same in Latin America. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “What's the practical likelihood that 
Brazil now or in the near future will join any collective Latin 
American action against Cuba?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: I think that we need Bra- 
zil and Brazil needs us. And I look forward to Brazil's active 
participation in any collective action calculated to save the 
American system and to protect our Hemisphere from these 
new forms of aggression with confidence. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “Should there be continued tractor 
bargaining with Castro?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: I really can’t answer that 
question. I’m not informed about it and what's more I thought 
I read in this morning's paper that it was all over. But I can 
tell you that his behavior in this connection was not popular 
in South America. We found bitter expressions of resentment 
at these kinds of blackmail tactics in a number of countries 
where we traveled. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “Do you think it is possible, in view 
of Khrushchev’s position, to come to some arrangement with 
Mr. K on Berlin on the basis of withholding atomic weapons 
from West Germany?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: You have addressed that 
question to the wrong court. 

But don’t tempt me. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “Do you think President Kennedy 


should give the American people a stronger warning on the 
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danger of war that might be forced in defending Berlin?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: I think you will have to 
excuse me from undertaking to dispose of Berlin, I am willing 
to stick with Buenos Aires and Rio and a few other places, 
but Berlin I’m leaving to my betters. 

Don’t think I haven't learned something. 

THE CHAIRMAN: “Do you think the free world can 
pool our resources fast enough and effectively enough to meet 
the Communist challenge?” 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: Well, this is the great 
question of our time. It would be easy to stand here and say 
to you in blithe good spirit, of course. I don’t know. I think 
this is a question that is going to be answered by not only the 
United States but by all of the free countries. And until we 
make this our business and are determined to do it with the 
same resolve that we are determined to protect ourselves in 
the event of outright attack, I’m not by any means confident 
we will succeed. 

There are many things we can do and many I think we 
must do, if we can rationalize our thinking about this prob- 
lem and separate it from our domestic concerns and give it 
the priority that it’s entitled to. 

I can point out here, for example, that in Germany they 
have an enormous, a very high tariff on coffee. If that tariff 
were reduced, the export of coffee would be increased very 
measurably from this Hemisphere and aid the economies of 
a number of these countries which are in sore distress. I would 
say then that I don’t know what the answer to that question 
is, but it’s going to be with us perhaps for years to come. 
And I think it’s the first concern of every responsible thinking 
American and everyone who believes and cherishes Western 
ideals. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ambassador, we thank you for 
coming here today. We thank you for a very interesting and 
informative report. 

I would like to show our appreciation by presenting you 
with this Certificate of Appreciation and a copy of the Club's 
50th Anniversary book which brings together our first 50 
years and with that the final question. And you must realize, 
sir, that I don’t write these questions. I merely read them. 

“I would appreciate hearing you reflect on how you felt 
after the Democratic Convention nominated John F. Kennedy, 
thereby blocking perhaps forever your chance of becoming 
President of the United States. 

AMBASSADOR STEVENSON: This is precisely what I 
expected and I felt fine. 
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tremendously in recent years. It has grown in numbers. 

It has gained in acceptance and use by industry. Most 
important, it has made great strides in its ability to make major 
contributions to the progress of companies, of industries, and 
of our national economy. 

Yet, in my judgment, there exist several barriers to further 
growth and progress of industrial design; and others may be 
developing. Some of these could, in time, even jeopardize the 
future of your profession, at least, as you know it. Others are 
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merely stumbling blocks of the sort which to some degree limit 
the quality of the industrial designer's work or the extent of 
the contribution which he can make. 

One important limitation on industrial design as a vital fac- 
tor in industry, and an equally vital force in our national eco- 
nomy, is the failure of many businessmen to recognize the 
functions of the industrial designer and to take full advan- 
tage of the contribution he can make. Fortunately, this limita- 
tion is not permanent and progress toward its elimination is 
being steadily made. 
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What are the functions of the designer? I certainly don’t 
need to tell you; but, perhaps, as industrial designers you may 
be interested to know what J as a marketing man consider 
them to be. 

In the broadest sense, the designer should be at the same 
time an analyst of the present and an architect of the future. 
From a marketing point of view, it is the function of industrial 
design to create products which appeal to buyers through 
appearance, and which satisfy users through performance. From 
an artistic or esthetic point of view, it is the function of design 
to achieve a “rightness” about things—to make every product 
fitting with respect to form, function, materials, and techniques. 

It is up to industrial designers to sense and anticipate 
changes in tastes, in technology, in science, and in culture. At 
the same time, it is these very changes which necessitate the 
practice of the industrial designer's art to help advance society's 
progress. 

Thus, the industrial designer—seen in the round, from every 
perspective of his activities—is successively, and often simul- 
taneously, an analyst, an artist, an artisan, an engineer, a tech- 
nician, a salesman, a psychologist, and an economist. 

So, the designer thinks scientifically as well as creatively. He 
designs with facts as well as ideas. He has to know materials 
and markets as well as forms and functions. He must never 
forget that a company is known by its end products in the 
hands of the public. The results of his decisions with respect 
to the appearance and function of industrial products are soon 
reflected in the profit or loss of the company he serves. 

Let's turn to another problem. There is a current point of 
view that sees the designer as a marketing mountebank who 
foists upon the public something called “planned obsolescence” 
—who conjures up gimmicks and gadgets to enslave affluent 
consumers into waste-making purchases that are not really 
wanted, needed, or even useful. 

Such a downgrading of the designer's art and the public’s 
intelligence needs no extended rebuttal here. Changes in prod- 
uct design evolve from the widening needs of people, from 
technical advancements, improvements in materials and meth- 
ods of fabricating them. 

If “planned obsolescence” means “planned improvement”— 
a better product tomorrow to replace yesterday's best effort, 
then it is a reason for pride and not apology, for commenda- 
tion, not criticism. True, the “planned improvement” may not 
always meet with success in the market place—there are de- 
signs which fail and products which don’t sell, just as there are 
books which no one reads and plays which close down, be- 
cause no one goes to see them. 

But industrial design will have a place as long as men keep 
striving to improve their condition—and designers will come 
up with new ideas as long as there are people to use them. 

Is the art of industrial design keeping up with the pace of 
today’s scientific progress? Are designers improving their 
knowledge and mastery of materials as rapidly as science is 
revolutionizing those materials? 

Let me explain what I mean by talking about steel—the 
material I know best. As designers, do you think of steel as 
one material—or do you think of steel in terms of thousands 
of different materials? 

For example, when you consider wood, in terms of design, 
you think, almost automatically, of teak, mahogany, pine, 
cherry, fir, walnut, and so on. You would no more design wal- 
nut into a product that called for teak than you would design 
sterling silver into a product that called for structural steel. 

How much do you really know about the revolution that has 
transformed steel, a brawny, man’s metal, into a light, bright, 
shimmering substance with all of the beauty and glamour that 
goes with feminine elegance? 

Of course steel is a metal with muscle. Of course it can do 
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the heaviest jobs that designers demand. But it can also “glit- 
ter and gleam.” It can be shaped with the utmost freedom of 
form. 

I wonder whether some designers may not have become so 
conditioned by habit in their thinking that they are overlook- 
ing—to their own great disadvantage—-many of the wonderful 
and beautiful possibilities of steel as a designer's material? 

As one well-known designer put it, “I sometimes think we 
suffer from hypnotic fixation when we always assume that 
strength requires bulk.” 

Imagine how attentively you would listen to the salesman 
who walked into your office and announced a revolutionary 
new material which could be fabricated into a honeycomb of 
foil-thin sheets about twice the diameter of a human hair and 
which was so strong that it could be employed to cover the 
surface of an airplane and endure the extreme stresses and tem- 
peratures involved in flying at three times the speed of sound? 

Imagine how interested you would be to learn that this new 
material, spun into a continuous strand, had a tensile strength 
of 600,000 pounds per square inch and that this might some 
day be increased to 1 million pounds per square inch. Also, 
imagine that you were told this fabulous new material could 
be woven into a fabric finer than a butterfly’s wings or twined 
into a rugged mat that could take dynamite explosions as 
though they were a baby’s punches. 

Suppose you were told that this new material could be woven 
to 400 strands per linear inch compared to 50 strands per inch 
in luxury stockings—and that this same material could also be 
used in larger sizes to screen and sift slag, coal, and other 
heavy, abrasive materials. 

Suppose you learned that in another form this new material 
would last at least four times as long as ordinary steel, and that 
it was three times as strong. 

Suppose this salesman told you that his new material could 
be supplied with magnetic or anti-magnetic properties, that it 
possessed strength, hardness, ductility and toughness, corrosion 
resistance and the highest modulus of elasticity of all the struc- 
tural materials available to you. 

Imagine your interest on hearing that this new material also 
offered great variety in its surface appearance—that it could 
be supplied in mat finish, sand blasted finish, coated with vinyl 
plastic in any color and in dozens of surface patterns, pre- 
painted, coated with various metals, or with numerous patterns 
embossed into its surface. 

Consider how impressed you would be to learn that this 
material would take more fabricating operations than any other 
known to man—that it could be drawn, welded, forged, riveted, 
bent, bolted, and brazed, stamped, spun, sheared, split and sol- 
dered, punched, painted, and even porcelain enameled. 

This amazingly versatile material of many forms, gentlemen, 
—as you have probably guessed by this time—is your old 
friend steel, a friend whom you have known so long and so 
well that you have come to take him for granted, and failed 
to appreciate fully his many unique qualities. 

Steel—the wootz steel of Damascus, the making of which 
Aristotle described in 384 B.C. Steel—the wako steel which 
the Japanese used to make swords in the first century. Steel— 
with which the Turks smote the Crusaders and the Romans 
conquered the Gauls. Steel—which the Celts used for wheel 
tires for their chariots before the birth of Christ. 

Yes, steel which today soars skyward to the edge of outer 
space in the engines and the skins of supersonic planes, their 
sides seared to a sizzling red by the friction of the atmosphere 
and their steel wings with a cutting edge so razor sharp that, 
when these planes are in the shop, the wings must be capped by 
rubber guards to prevent mechanics from getting cut. 

How easy it is to design by habit. How easy it is for men to 
live for centuries with a material and fail to follow the almost 
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fantastically unbelieveable transformation of this material from 
ancient to modern use. How much knowledge you designers 
must master to keep up with the teeming technology of our 
times! 

Happily, I can tell you that we at U. S. Steel are doing much 
to ease your task in this respect. We are not designers. It is not 
our function to design products, but rather, to contribute to 
their design in terms of our technical know-how. We are spe- 
cialists in the field of materials and their application. We pro- 
vide engineering information, architectural application advice, 
and metallurgical service at every one of our district offices. 

We can assist you in selecting, from our ten thousand differ- 
ent steels, the proper steel with the required metallurgical and 
physical characteristics to serve the form and function you want 
to design into end products. 

Moreover—although we do not and will not presume to dis- 
place the valuable service of industrial designers—which, inci- 
dentally, we ourselves use in our own business—we can assist 
you in selecting the proper steel for the esthetic qualities you 
wish to achieve in the form, features, and function of the 
product you are designing. 

Let me give you some examples of how these amazing new 
steels and this comprehensive application engineering service 
have worked out to the benefit of steel users. Working with 
one company we have helped designers to create a steel resi- 
dential door, using urethane foam as a core material. This door 
costs less than a wood door and as a result of the interest which 
was aroused at last year’s home show in Chicago, it is now in 
production. 

As you probably know, we retained Peter Muller-Munk to 
design a modern modular concept of office furniture in steel. 
You may be interested to know that when another designer 
saw Mr. Muller-Munk’s creation, he seized upon the idea of 
applying what he saw in the steel office furniture to the design 
of a stove. Thus, design ideas are realized in many forms and 
in many materials. And when I say “many materials” I am 
thinking entirely of steels—because that is what our modern 
steels 1re—they are literally many different materials suited to 
many different uses and many different effects. 

To help you achieve your aims in design, we have specialists 
in every field of steel technology: metallurgists, specialists in 
coating steel, in joining steel, in forming of steel, and in basic 
physics. We have available specialists in almost every use of 
steel one could name: automotive, public utility, highway, 
architectural, packaging, household, residential construction, 
industrial equipment and machinery, transportation and con- 
tainerization, and agricultural. All these man can help you 
make full use of steel’s advantages. 

Now, let’s turn for a moment to some restrictions which 
sometimes prevent the designer from taking full advantage of 
the superb potentials of our new steels—potentials which can 
greatly improve the efficiency, appearance, and economy of the 
products you design. 

I am referring to the multitude of codes and regulations, 
some of them obsolete, which are maintained by various organ- 
izations, including city, state, and federal governments. I have 
no quarrel with codes as such. In most cases, they are necessary 
restrictions on individual freedom in the interests of public 
health and safety. But we do ask your cooperation with us in 
doing what you can to see that codes are brought up to date 
to recognize the properties of today’s stronger and more useful 
steels. 

There is a natural conservatism among code-writing bodies 
which is understandable and even desirable. But a code can 
be a crutch for a lazy mind to lean on, and there is always a 
tendency among less creative people to view innovators with 
suspicion. 
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But with the improved performance characteristics of the 
newer steels demonstrable by laboratory and field tests, there is 
no longer any reason why our codes should be less abreast of 
modern technology than, for example, the codes of Europe. So, 
when you find that you are not permitted to take full advan- 
tage of the performance potentials you know exist in the steels 
you want to use, you should consider urging a specification 
group or a government body to bring its code up to date. 

But you must do even more, I believe, if you are to main- 
tain your integrity and freedom as a designer. You must do 
more than know the materials available to you. You must do 
more than advocate the removal of obsolete code restrictions, 
which prevent your using those materials to full advantage. 


These limitations, hampering as they are to your creativity 
and freedom as a designer, are far less threatening to your 
design career than another more fundamental, more menacing 
trend which threatens your freedom as a designer, your liberty 
as an individual, and the future of your country as a free nation. 

I have described the designer's functions as providing fitness 
in form, in function, in materials, and in techniques for the 
end products of our civilization. His art aims to produce useful 
things of beauty. But success in these objectives does not alone 
assure the future of design nor the future of industrial design 
as a profession. 

The whole essence of the designer's art is choice—the whole 
usefulness of the designer to society depends upon his ability 
and his freedom to choose function rather than fiction, to 
choose beauty rather than ugliness, to choose satisfaction in- 
stead of frustration. 


Choice is not only the essence of the designer's art, it is also 
the root of man’s freedom. Thus, you, as designers, must ar- 
dently defend your own freedom of choice by adopting, as one 
of your chief concerns, the freedom of choice for all other men 
in society. In the words of William Allen White, “Liberty is 
the only thing you can not have unless you are willing to give 
it to others.” 

Why are designers especially responsible for freedom and 
why should they be especially responsive to a call upon their 
efforts in freedom’s defense? 

The designer occupies a unique position among the profes- 
sions of our time. He stands at the junction point of all the 
work and thought which lead to the progress of our society. 
The designer is the bridge between art and science, between 
industry and the civilization to which society—or at least its 
thinking members—aspire. 

The designer, even more than the artist, is the bridge be- 
tween the material and the spiritual. 

As Goethe said, “On and within the earth we find material 
to fulfill the highest earthly needs, a world of matter devoted 
to the cultivation of man’s highest faculties. But on that road 
of the spirit will be found always sympathy, love, and well- 
regulated free activity. To stir these two worlds to confront 
one another, to manifest their reciprocal qualities in the tran- 
sient phenomena of life, that is the highest stature to which 
man must develop.” 

That is the stature to which industrial designers must aspire, 
“To stir these two worlds to confront one another”—but note 
that this requires, to use Goethe’s words, “well-regulated free 
activity.” 

What Goethe is saying is simply this: The designer must 
be under discipline, but the discipline must be his own. Goethe 
did not say “well-regulated by the government’—he said, 
“well-regulated free activity.” 

Thus, the designer must possess a dedication to freedom. No 
designer who respects the integrity of his profession can 
approve of compulsion over the creative energies, activities, 
and choices of men. For the true designer, as for the true phi- 
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losopher, compulsion must be limited to the minimum required 
for the prevention of force or fraud by the few against the 
many, or by the many against the few. 

But today the prevailing ideology of our times seems to 
favor compulsion over more and more of man’s activities, more 
and more limiting of his freedom of choice. Confusion sur- 
rounds the popular concept of freedom and wraps it in a suf- 
focating coat of compulsion and shields it from the invigorat- 
ing winds of challenge and reality. 

Often there are many possible designs for a product, but 
there are only two basic designs for the organization of society: 
one is a system of compulsion, or slavery—the other a system 
of freedom, or voluntary cooperation through contract. There 
is no permanent “middle way.” 

At this moment, our nation is trying to decide which path 
it will take—the path of greater compulsion or the path to 
greater freedom. 

Whar will be the future design for our society? This is the 
overwhelming problem facing the industrial designer and every 
other creative person—artist, teacher, thinker and producer in 
our land. 

There is no doubting the path we are following at this 
moment. We are marching rapidly down the path of compul- 
sion—and by popular vote. 

If you feel a sense of frustration in the practice of your pro- 
fession, if you feel that limitations upon your liberty are im- 
peding your progress, is it not possible that these frustrations 
stem from the compulsions placed upon you as an individual 
and a taxpayer, and upon your clients or your employers whose 
enterprise is being stifled by bureaucracy, wasteful government 
spending, and even outright discrimination against those who 
want to work with freedom from compulsion? 

Our Creator sublimely designed men and women to be free 
and their faces and bodies to be beautiful, and their freedom 
of expression, creativity, and action to be a part of that beauty. 
But today we have denied this dignity of the individual in 
much of our American life—and the dignity of the individual 
person, in much of the world beyond our shores, has been 
destroyed by political, economic, and spiritual slavery. 

In our own country we speak of “the economy” as if it were 
a machine and we chart its “growth” in dollars of “gross na- 
tional product,” which are as fictional in meaning as they are 
diluted in real value by inflation. We ignore the reality that 
the economy is not only products—even more it is people— 
and economics is not statistics but rather the material mani- 
festation of human action and the satisfactions underlying 
freedom of choice. 

Instead, some people would treat economics as if it were 
‘ego-nomics” in which the free decisions of people in the mar- 
ket are replaced by the egocentric dictates of government 
bureaus and commissions. Which leads me to ask: Have you 
ever thought about the slight difference—insofar as its effect 
upon man’s economic condition goes—between the choice- 
destroying ruling of a commission and the choice-destroying 
command of a commissar? : 

If designers are to preserve their integrity and their freedom 
they shall, I believe, have to understand that freedom of de- 
sign—like freedom of speech or of religion—cannot long exist 
without economic freedom. They shall have to realize that a 
state which begins by dictating economic action ends by dictat- 
ing every action—for there is scarcely any human action which 
does not have an economic aspect. There is no free press where 
there are no free presses. There will be no freedom in design 
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if there is no freedom for designers. 

So, designers will have to help in the struggle—and it is a 
struggle, I assure you—to persuade the people of this nation 
to gain economic understanding. Perhaps, I should say “regain” 
economic understanding, for this is a matter of old fashioned 
common sense, not erudition. Too long we have operated on 
the apparent theory that the possession of specialized knowl- 
edge is the equivalent of an education—and that such an edu- 
cation relieves a man of the need for using his intelligence. 
For understanding we have substituted slogans; for synthesis 
and comprehension we have substituted semantic symbolism. 

All through the ages, man has been coerced, enslaved in one 
land after another. And now a newer, more ominous slavery 
threatens to engulf the world. And in our own country, cult of 
growth for growth’s sake, parading as progress, but looking 
very much like the statism that other lands have accepted, is 
loudly proclaiming its supposed superiority over our traditions 
of individual dignity and liberty. 

Here is a challenge for today’s designer. Here is man’s most 
daring design—the design for the freedom of the human spirit 
and the creative energies of free people. Here is a challenge 
for the designer who would aspire to the highest achievement 
of his art. The designer has liberated modern man from the 
ornate monstrosities which cluttered up the lives of his nine- 
teenth century forebears. He has given the gift of his art to 
every well-designed product of this modern day and has placed 
pleasure, movement, and beauty in the products man uses, in 
the planes he flies, in the homes where he dwells. Will he be 
content to be confused in his economic thinking and behavior 
while he tries to be clear in his art? 

I do not think so. I think he will want to join his freedom- 
seeking fellow men and strengthen the bridge between art and 
knowledge. I think he will want to strengthen that bridge so 
that men can move more surely toward the freer use of their 
energy and creativity. 

If I should be wrong—if designers should confine their atten- 
tions to their purely professional concerns, then the sea of 
vulgar taste, vulgar thought, vulgar art and design—and the 
coercive political and economic philosophies under which they 
thrive—will engulf the designer along with ail of his fellow 
citizens. We shall become as drab as Russia—or worse. It is 
no coincidence that decadence in art, delinquency in youth, 
decay in morals, and deterioration in economic and political 
freedom are often found together. 

It is in your hands, now, today, to help fashion a new edifice 
of human freedom that will survive the onslaught of creeping 
communism surrounding us without and the creeping coercion 
and collectivism trying to socialize us from within. It is in 
your hands—and in mine—and in the hands of all of our fel- 
low men to face our moment of truth. 

What are the alternatives before us? 

One is the soft and slippery slide down the slopes of wel- 
farism into the slough of socialism—and from there into the 
engulfing quicksand of communism. 

The other is the long road reaching upward to the design 
of man’s full and final freedom. It is a steep and tortuous trail 
leading to the top of a beautiful but rugged mountain, its peak 
hidden in the white clouds of the future. This is a rough road, 
difficult with duty, serious with study, fervent with dedication 
but glorious with achievement. It is the only road a man with 
self-respect can take. 

I have no doubt which road the industrial designer will 
choose. 
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